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NURSERY RHYME QUILT 


Baby’s bedtime will be ‘‘fun time’’ as he gleefully 
points out the nursery rhyme characters so familiar 
te him, quickly embroidered on this clever crib 
spread. Each design— there are twelve in all—is 
stamped on a block about 9 inches square of goed 
quality muslin. Finished size is about 27 x 36 
inches. An attractive border could be added to make 
the snread larger. 








CUDDLY TERRY CLOTH DOLL 


Want to make your favorite youngster happy? Then 
set to work on this adorable terry cloth doll. It’s 
so easy to make and provides the tiny tot with the 


safest toy imaginable. The design is stamped on 
soft, white, excellent quality terry cloth to be cut 
out, embroidered and stitched. Just watch your 
little one’s face when he or she sees this clever and 
lovable toy. They’ll be delighted! 





FOUR KITTEN PANHOLDERS 


Two. pair of clever kitten panholders for practical 
kitchen use. Can be finished in ‘‘jig’’ time. 
Stamped for embroidery on excellent quality, white 
cotton material that will wear and wear. Colorful 
OPK u4o8 Each panholder about 6 x 7 "49¢ 
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STURDY BIB SET 


What’s the best material for baby 
bibs? Why, absorbent terry eloth 
toweling, of course. And that’s just 
what this sturdy set is made of. For 
‘“‘baby-interest’’ they’re stamped with 
cute duck and chick motifs, so easy 
to do producing a clever effect. Never 
a worry about laundering when baby 
uses these bibs for they are extra 
large and afford excellent protection 
for dainty little clothes—-practically 
wash themselves. How about making 
several for shower gifts, etc.? They 
are a gift welcomed by any mother. 
Please the baby and lighten mother’s 
meal-time chores. Order NOW! 
39¢ 


2PH427 
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KITTENS AND PUPPIES 


Another set of those extremely prac- 
tical bibs for keeping baby clean 
during meal-time maneuvers. Darling 
little kitten and puppy motifs are 
stamped on the absorbent terry cloth 
toweling to be embroidered in baby’s 
favorite colors. These bibs are so 
quickly finished, you'll want to make 
several sets so there will always be 
a@ clean one on hand when baby has 
an especially hard time getting spoon 
and mouth together! They’re extra 
large—about 12 x 10 inches—and 
they provide the best possible pro- 


tection. 
2PH428 39¢ 








EXCELLENT QUALITY FELT 


70-75% wool felt, 72 inches wide—excellent quality material 
for card table covers, panholders, jackets, table protectors, etc. Your 
choice of the following colors; white, black, red, blue, green, gold, 
purple and yellow. Please indicate your color choices when ordering. 


Don’t miss this super value! 
. PER YD., $2,756 


2PH216 
FELT PIECES 


We will give you the same high quality, 70-75% wool felt in 
assorted colors and sizes to make lapel gadgets, small purses, appli- 
que flowers, etc. Total in each order, about two-thirds’ yard. 

$1.00 


eeeeee 








~ SANFORIZED ‘BLEACHED MUSLIN 


From the nation’s finest mills we have obtained your best buy in 
bleached, sanforized muslin. Sparkling white, 37 inches wide, low 
priced to sell fast. You’ll be delighted with this exeeptionally high 
quality material —— order all you need —— unlimited stock. 


2PH289 PER YD., 43¢ 





STUNNING LUNCHEON SET 


Pretty luncheon set stamped with dainty floral de- 
s‘gn for embroidery in popular cross stitch. The 
cloth is about 36 x 36 inches and there are four 
matching napkins each about 9 x 9 inches. Of 
white, excellent quality Linene fabric for that ex- 
pensive look. Embroider in colors of your choice 
You’ll be pleased with the finished set —— be pre- 
pared for the admiring compliments from your 
friends. An excellent bargain at this low price. 


 suieinieo RE TI seeds Foose 





LOVELY HOOKED RUG 


Whether you are a rug-hooking enthusiast of long 
standing or a beginner caught up in the renewed 
rug hooking fad, this is the design for you! Charm- 
ing pansy motif stamped on sturdy burlap about 
24 x 30 inches. Complete, easy-to-follow hooking 
instructions are included PLUS directions for mak- 
ing your own handy rug frame, so essential] for easier 
and better work. You'll be p this rug and 
the note of charm it will nda to your home. 


WR i es 
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Pillow Cases of extra smooth, high quality, mercerized, 


csatettind bleached muslin ——- what could be nicer? 


Your 


choice of four desigrs, each one as lovely a motif as you can imagine. Pillow Cases are about 36 x 42 inches and 
ere stamped flat with plain edges. Whether you choose the butterfly, basket or heart motif, you’re sure to be pleased. 
Pillow cases of quality material such as these bearing pretty handwork are the nicest gifts imaginable, and they’re 
especially appropriate for that new bride. They’re easily and quickly made, so why not order Bacay 8 pair —— then you’ll 


never find yourself without an appropriate gift at the last minute? Order 


2PH432 


“A.” “Bi” “C,’ 


PAIR, $1.49 





HOW TO ORDE Simply write your order on 

env handy stationery, enc‘ose 

eesh, check or money order, 

full payment, and mail your order to the address helow. We 

pay all postage if full payment is included with order. 
ORDER NOW! 


ADD 2% SALES TAX IN MISSOURI 


2a Ro ay eT ae 
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SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


We guarantee satisfaction for every 
article purchased. f you are net 
coonphoteny satisfied; please return 
the merchandise within ten days and 
we will refund your money promptly 
and cheerfully. 











2401 BURLINGTON 
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Hebby Huddle 


HEN YOU read the advertise- 

ments in PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES, Offering virtually unlimited 
amounts of goods and services of all 
varieties, do you ever stop to think 
that such an abundance of good things 
is possible today only in America? 
Probably you don’t, because most of 
us are prone to take being Americans 
and living in America for granted. 
We got a letter from Great Britain 
the other day, however, that made us 
realize how lucky we Americans are, 
and perhaps it will have the same 
effect upon you. 


The letter came from Joan Lucas 
of 14 King’s Hill Avenue, Porthcawl, 
Glamorganshire, South Wales. She 
wrote, in part: “My husband and I 
have a small handicraft business and 
a kind friend in Nebraska thought 
a copy of your magazine would inter- 
est us. I have your October issue of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES in front of me 
as I write this, and I only wish 
I could put into words the pleasure 
I have derived from reading it. If 
times were normal I would be send- 
ing you the money for a subscription, 
but I daresay you are well aware of 
our economic situation and how we 
Britons aren't allowed to send any 
money to the dollar countries. But 
there must come a day when all this 
will be altered and then I won't be 


able to send you the money quickly ° 


enough. 


“Over here we have little left to 
buy or make and my husband and 
myself have a hard job keeping our 
small handicraft business going—be- 
cause all types of raw materials are 
so scarce. Your country appears to 
us like Aladdin’s cave—full of won- 
derful materials for making every con- 
ceivable item. As we are both young 
and my husband spent a big slice of 
his life in the R. A. F., we have had 
little time to know the true joy of 
craftsmanship—done with sufficient 
materials and tools. Your advertise- 
ments are almost unbelievable to us, 
for we have to work with ‘throw outs,’ 
‘off cut’ and ‘flawed’ materials—old 
beads, scraps of materials and used 
Christmas cards. We should like to 
get in touch with fellow crafters in 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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not be responsible for any loss of such 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP FOR PROFIT 


IDEAS ® MARKETS @ EXC 


HANGES @ BUYERS @ SELLERS 


The charge for classified advertisements is 10 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 


include name and address. For example: W. C. 


Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 


once and we will run it in the next available issue. 











AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BIG CASH PROFITS Daily Taking Oxdersi 
Ties, Personal Initialed In- 


Outfi 
OPE, Roanoke, V;: 
ANTIQUES 
I WILL BUY all kinds of anti 


dition. Mrs. Henry Uphans, 
Valparaiso, Indiana. 


ART, ART SUPPLIES 
HOW TO PAINT AND STENCIL TEXTILES 


covering all ur and p: rofessional 
methods. Illustrated $2.00. “Alby Studio, le 
E. 8th, Brooklyn 30, N. ¥. (Stamped envelope 
brings art materials catalogues). 


SWEDISH, ard MEXICAN, AMER 
INDIAN and P 








antiques tn ony in any con > 














$1.00 per set. 

SoD PH PH Park Avenue, Minnea linn. 
ANYONE can learn to paint textiles! “Barbee” 
book TEXTILE PAINTING for $1.40 explains 
easy method. No ar talent req with 
pn open oon A - b 
en e be so our weekly pul 
fades A F THE WEEK gi 
om my aoa for cu 

Rng ae ig Yearly 








and colori an 
ra only 4 00, 
Fy doe copies, twenty cen Subscribe < 
— = 409 “th Avenue, San 





an Pulotin hg 
Reece oe Send for 
FREE ome Art Studios, 617 Mul- 
berry, Des Moines, Iowa. 
special skill needed. Complete ilustrated No 
special Ballgame lete illustrated 


let- 
—— Fg -g Eg Studios, 4 
pe Ave., 


aeons 3, N. J. 








TISTIC GREASE PENCIL PORTRAITS. 
Sand $1.00 and photo to a Branstetter, 122 
W. 82nd Terrace, Kansas City, Missouri. 


UNPAINTED PLAQUES and STATUES, Ic 
up. Variety of samples $1.00. Free list. C COD. D. 
sent on request. Henri’s Industries, 1141 Man- 
hattan Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


START A BUSINESS of your own. Do Chenille 
work in Sg — Malls, Chenille bedspreads, 
rugs, robes, bath sets, . oo a a 
We sell machines, patterns. All 
materials and Pe Lge Hm Wate: 
Sims Textile Co. Chenille Center,” 





ton, Georgia. 

HOW TO RUN A GIFT SHOP, by Peel. $2.50. 
Endorsed by GIFT AND ART BUYER, Bran- 
ford Publishers, 6 Beacon, Boston, Mass. 


SELL LUMINOUS PAINT (Shines in the 
Dark). Many Uses. Sample Bottle $1.00. ’% 
Dozen $3.60. holesale Price List. Willis 
Products, J-61 Hayes, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


HOW TO SET UP AND RUN A Mirror Shop. 
esilver Mirrors. For Price, Write—John 
Sprinkle, V5, Marion, Indiana. 


THOUSANDS MAKE MONEY pee die gens 3 
y not you! “Practical Wildcrafting” 

how! 25c copy, $1.50 year. Bi-Monthly. pat 

= Wildcrafting, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, Ken- 
ye 

MAKE SEA SHELL six pairs all 

different kinds of Shells, every thing supplied. 

Full instructions with pictures. Retail clem. 

pat 00, your =< c $2: 00, postpaid. A Bhelleraf illus- 


Jewel and Novelties FREE, with 


























tudio, Dept. 45, Bay Pines, Florida. 
EARN MONEY SELLING NAMES by mail 
Free details. ee, 214H Thompson St., 
Buffalo, New York. 

900% PROFIT. Stamping dog ta 

tectors, Security plates. Suateabiat'e: Sree 
Grange 1, Georgia. 

EARTHWORM CULTURE and ee ted 
keeping—two at “ampacr ncat Bay le 
home invlustry. Write or valuable — ulletins. 
Earthmaster Publications, Dept. 20, Box 488, 


Roscoe, Calif, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


BUTTONS 
START A BUTTON Collection. Choice assort 


ment of old bu stencil and 

battens for $125, The fello The a ake 
Button Collector’s Cue,” Pa ;. 
214 York Street, Jersey City, New Jersey. 





214 York Street, 


COINS 


MORGAN Dot Ane eying: h 1-82-8 _—_ 
87-88-89-90-9 1-97 
2.00 each. 1894-1 300-1901" 1902-1904 Ss. Mint 
ne., $4.00 each. 1878-1890-1 Pe. oe ce mint 
Unc., $2.50 each. Illustra 
logue 25c. Shultz, Salt Lake 9 a 
1780 “MARIE THERESE”, — Thaler 
Australian set 4d to Crown. Very good 
Other bargains. Send for list. *s, 25 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, Mass. 


INDIAN HEAD CENTS, 15 Different clear 
pan pl 75c. 34 Different Lincoln cents uncir- 
culated, — Add postage. Coin. Hobby, 














by, 


COINS—START COLLECTING NOW. 
dian Head cents, ag oe" Ba 8 ogee = a 

lated Lincoln cents, $1. 

and 2c pow, 25c each; OPiaif aes dollars 100 yea yours 
old, $1.00 each. von ‘other ials. Write to . 
Victor Reemsnyder, 185 Kn Road, 
Haven, Conn. 





25 In- 


New 





COLLECTIONS 


PETRIFIED WOOD. Rare. Beautifull 2 ag sour 
Six cubic tpenes, $1.00. Postpaid. J 


Roosevelt, 


COLLECT CIGAR BANDS! aie 00 starts you. 
Cibanco, Box 21, Garwood, New Jersey. 


CONTESTS 


SURPRISE YOURSELF by i 
$10,000 Checks, New Aetenoiinen ew Homes 
and other fabulous prizes. Here’s h 

where to win your Enclose ‘oe Mme 











! 
- National Contest Bulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 


31, Florida. 


CONTEST CASH, How, Where; write Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


So adgbaes gery 4 way to ages A Bear security. 
Win cash iw, * _— cars, radios, etc. Here’s 
how. Alfred Novak, 2601 Divi- 
sion, Cleveland — Ohio. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


a HOBBY nee tw Shellcraft Kits, $2.50. 
$2.50 50 o ee & 2.50. Fabric Painting Kit, 


» Room 104, 
8 Dumaine be] New Orleans 


DOLLS 


ge eg eae po ene colorful, $2.00 
anbeck, eny, Iowa. 























for $10 
Road, RED. 2, 


ORIGINAL COSTUME DOLL PANE, 1.00 
postpaid. Evelyn Stewart, Sigel, P . 








AT HOME-—YOUR OWN manufacturing busi- 
ness; popular $1.00 pone arg Cost 
you 3c to 15c. Eve supplied. Write 
So-Lo Works, Dept. ad, Ohio. 





on attractive = Woodcraft 

2.00 postpaid. Sensationally 

Projects, 313 Lovers Lane, 
oe 


“MY ‘ard, Ht for ane reo ——— 








RAISING CANARIES PAYS oe ors. 
AAS Pag bird book—“TIt’s Care, B: 

Training.” Price $1.00. American 
Magazine, 2839 N. Halsted St., Chicago 14, Ill. 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH HOBBIES”. 








BOOKS ON HOBBIES. Send aS for ans 
hobby. Acme Service, 2 Washington 
Street, Allentown, Penna. 


ALARM ps a a Baal "Repaired. Profitable 
Hobby. Complete instructio: 50c. Richard 
Jones, 10 E - Dudley, Utica 3, New York. 
EARN MONEY AT HOME, Make colorful easy 
made Valentines, crosses and many other 
plaques of salt and “auch. We Fast sellers, fo 
able. Instruction course, $1.00. ag —— Cros- 
ley, 3202 yen K, Ft. Madison, I 

LEARN TO MAKE Seanifal mirrors eos = 
nary err, glass for as Pes a 8 ha 


iove thas 10 spethods 
— verte nelly ay Bag, dat 


for only $1 00. Tes-Co Enterprises, 
YOUR OWN BUTANE-PROPANE aA Busi- 
Pic mig and install 














Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

ness for less than $8. 

bottled gas amg in lers, cabins, boats, 

rural homes. Make $7 Bony Complete book $2. 

Literature free. , Pasadena 16, 

alifornia. 

EARN MONEY AT eae Income— 

Colliers $28.00 Course OW! Sam- 

~: on 25c (coin). Write ccessful In- 
b Builders, 11559° Kling i Suc P, North 


Ensco, Box 73M. 





PORTRAIT DOLLS of famous 
characters. True to life mod 
po Racca ety price list. S$ sieoes. 
tic ny tam 
Lewis Sorensen, 1802 - 11th Street, icoteson, 
Washington. 
BOOKS ON DOLLS: “Dolls to Make for ro 
ne mae ”” Ackley, $2.50; “Dolls, a Guide for 
ey me ye 293505 “More pre agen a re Daag ll 
Fonk, “$3.60. § 5.00. Sem order. Post- 


paid. Bernard mgg Fr Saint Louis Street, 

ew Orleans 16, Bayne, 710 

i is Mt antennal iy For you 
idle gar 


so58" “47th aE: Exeryale alif. wens pad 
SEND _ GRETCHEN -DOLLS f Valentines; 
Gay-soft-washable Clowns @ “x 


Ap propriately marked for Valentines, $2. -. 
pen. Be folder and po ares Bars. 


25c for 
ecole MRicherds Storm Lake, Iowa. 

DOLLS—WALNUT HEADS, made and dressed 
to order. Fisher, 112 Middlefield, Middletown, 


ition. 

















DOLL KITS—dolls and 
Little on). Old 
Minnesota. 


Miller, Tyler, 


ready to sew. 
, $1.75. Thyra 








S| Bear! 8 


SRG | BSREB| 


Bay, 


“ 
2 | 


dy, 
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FEBRUARY, 1948 
GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 


INDIAN RELICS 





WILL SWAP my lus view cards for your 
stamps or coins. Box 116, Boston 17, Mass. 
TRAVEL VIA D Uile tankes Tees hob 
TRived by 2100 Lite Members of Poemerd Cot. 
lectors Club of America. $1.00 Life 
Membership, 24 list of 100 ors, 
sample WP of P. Gazette, your name 
ee sted. Box BH, 351 W. 64th St., Los Angeles 


ee SWORKERS. See invention, Bel-dri 
oral Cards, tremend Send stamp 
ie particulars. Bel-dri, Dept. M.H., Century 


Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

SEE SCENES SOLDIERS SAW! 40 Different 

pane “Sy e0" EG i -00. — 150 
rent, Hanes, 4 riffin 

Court, Akron; Ohio. 

ee 

ov lors, fine 


» Ses thy, Ba "Con 
sary, a by 


ts, 

Lovely ie Gift Wra 7 4 

or toes serre Book for All-Occasions, 

ed and Gold leatherette, 7 indexed lists. Per- 

fect Gift $1.00. Money back if not satisfied. 
Herman Hudelson, Box 115-H, Vandalia, Mo. 

GREETING CARDS, 14 in Box, $1.00. Aline 

Frisbee, Black Rock, "Ark. 

TRAVEL BY VIEW CARDS. See California! 

Beaches, eh, Gok ood, Los Angeles, San 

Fees <2 els ’Krafts, Atascadero, 

















HANDCRAFT 


FELT FOR CRAFTS heh pgm dolls punies, belts, 
etc. Felt eg A dime. 
Novelty, 390-A Fourth Aveumes “gh York 16, 
New York. 
FF a Se Sa 
or ai IC. a u) 
Ghornley, Oakland 3, Calif, 7” 
MOD-L-CARVE—When mixed with water it 
works like clay. When dry it carves like soap- 
stone. Ideal for Craftsman — ~ 
Hobbyist—Send for free sam; or send $1.00 
- yee.) 5 age M. Duerkob, 6915 Marquette. 


A GOLD MINE. OF OPPORTUNITY: nature 
produces many supplies free. 


tiful novelties, sogven and 
Write for parti *.''S Ss. 
Pleasant St. Pues. 2, Mass. 


HERBS 
OUTDOOR HOBBY OR PROFITABLE BUSI- 
N Gathering Herbs, 














Wilkinson, 367 





Foskatas ieeladine herbe fc mye Pao 

ucts Wi or seasoning, for re- 

freshing teas, herb vinegars, soup bouquets, herb 
ams Also attractively packaged Bath, 

Closet, Refreshing and bss 

for descriptive price list. Ye 

81 Union Street, Fairhaven 


HOBBY CLUBS 
a A age HOBBY ye e wil 
speakers for 

h in the ‘Belds a sons for prog 

netalp and allied heme erate. Elsbby Clube of 
Anemone 213 Building, Hartford 3, Conn. 
HOBBY ENTERPRISE PROGRAM, np heen 
Pa aog sary Bs hobb: img offers grea’ 

pane Tone obby. Write HEP, Box 3 365, Po. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HOBBY SUPPLIES 
PROFITABLE, EASY, EXCITING HANDI- 
CRAFT. Make rayon chenille Easter 
lilies, other flowers, lng gue Mg rane corseane, Pasa 
our home, 
pony ‘Velva_Artcrafes, mae Soff Hast 18, New Yok 
3, New mapa 


HOME CRAFTSMEN 


B Nad og 
Iden Craft Studi Studi 






































Decorations — Other PR may roe bo 
Tllustrated ae, Write, Wo-Met Shop, 


urn, 
HOMEWORKERS— 50.00, novelty Me 00 eekly! 


oe Matai) eerie, 


eastwood, Rubber Scottie ‘oodcut ash- 


ands aa tat ora Se 











INDIAN RELICS—large list 3c. Grutzmacher, 
Mukwonago, Wis 





JEWELRY AND FINDINGS 
JEWELRY FINDINGS. pie 7 5 ee 





turer, Sg comlcans os Rr 

catches, woven ete eit 
3 Pit 

ooningt, ag ‘cds ao , 





BEAUTIFUL sabia aM — easy with 
weights, sh hotegraph st oh stands ae e fan 
weights, trays, or 
to ge a € includes ar ae : —_ 
tions. ‘Adidaode hone end. 
crafts, Dept. eRe. 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
a BUTTON aie Pearl-like flat 
and round. t+) Gold. Black, 
aoe our Wilders andl e Were, Mew Ales 
Winter, Box 341, at Co., Maysville, Mo. 
FREE ae [tage siaohets tag with Tae sequin button ear- 
ring kit, 75c. Gertrude O) oodward, Iowa. 


poe aii st wi pins, $2.00, up. Ghetches 

uy es 
and prices on Loma Mrs. P. » 16 
Jerome Street, W. Medford, Mass. 


10c, REFUNDABLE, BRINGS illustrated in- 
formation on beautiful costume jewelry from 
cenerrs. aa also low price welry sup- 
pice ames, 436 N. Teenake St., 
me, *, gon. 


PEARL NECKLACES—Wholesale. Aa aga 
alabaster base, 


Single—Dou 
friple strand. 75c each strand. Sathen tiacbon 
1360D Hicks, New York City 67, New York. 


SEQUIN JEWELRY-—other Handmades. List for 
stamp. Nelson’s, Centreville, Michigan. 


NOVELTY WOVEN waste ether Lite, 63 
1.00. Send for free folder 


Street, Pittsburgh 10, Pennsylvanis-__ 10, ocean 
LEATHERCRAFT 
MAKE YOUR OWN attractive rn os such 
ther hand-tooled 


as lea Sele picture be 

urse or wallet, — haunts. —_ 
Complete project kits 
and instruction Burgess , ps 
crafts, Dept. C48, 180 N. AWabest Ave., Chicago. 
































LEATHERS, TOOLS, on ee Couper: 

Brass, for tooling—tools and —- 

free. ics Kraft MO ‘Dept, “aa03 wow 
on Bl 





LICENSE PLATES 


bs oi ao. PLATES wanted from every- 
where. Anthony Shupienus, seni New 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 
pm asta 2 loose, 1st quality. Pure white. A 
3 Zircons approximate total fe py -! 
$5-00° We can supply Zircons in all sizes and 
of all Send 


order or write for 
details today. 
Bldg., 








e* we, Dept. PR, Holland 
St. Louis, Mo. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
ASSORTED bey oy eg PLAQUES and 


Statues Ic up. free. Variety of Sam 
$1.00, J. Guham 626 Leonad Se Beoskisn 


a a 2 ag ponte 


mage . fe oe Boe Dor PASS, bvington 


11, N. 
3 anita AND PRIZED RECIPES—Never-fail 


festonal-tooking delicious A: y= for $1.06. #3 


ice a good coking or, prof 
ing. unis reager, 


TRY OUR ORANGES, Temple Oranges oad 
Grapefruit. ipped fresh os to 

















ee dee han tee 


wine Park, Fla. 
CAN ENTER at =a Vy .~ Talks. 
Coral slog, 10 io ENTER Tee, h Cartoonist, 








MORE THAN pan FORMULAS and household 

secrets, Ey Snag ae sell at BIG 

PROFITS. Big 25c¢ coin a 

stamps. Tes-Co, Box 1g9PET Wilkes Base Pa. 
hiner seen a 

sau Siege particulars. Smith, 
801 Bigelow, Peoria 5, Illinois. 

NEW BURGESS CRAFTOOL 

set 





aaa 
t. 610, 





x | chisels selected 
pms, i razor edge, 
and _ handi-gri chuck to 
Frage all veto Tar a $15 93 poe plus 25c 


Send orders to: Burgess H: 
Dee Ott. 180 N. Wabash Ave., 


Sa 
Childbest Dex Designs, $1.25 3 postpaid. Helene 
tots, 
Coody, 1059 47th Street, Emeryville, C 


SAVE MONEY AND TIME as was do. 


Subscribe to an: or new from 
puiece. — - 31 today. 


Library “Subecaption Service, 5 on St., 


APPLE MUFFINS that melt in your mouth. 
One dollar for recipe. Jean ‘Ashley, 106 Wal- 
lace, Coeur D’Alene, Idaho. 

















LEARN MAGIC, VENTRILOQUISM, Mind- 
bush, Big Flats, N. ¥. 55 
BEAUTIFUL BEADED BAGS, $15.00 up. 


Genuine Jet Earrings, $2.50 up. Hand Painted 
Handkerchief, 50c 4, Souie ofl paint reason- —- 
able. Stamped envelope for list on ail 

A. Hac 5 837 Dresel Sa., Chicago 15, DL 


PARTY GAME and be Gift Combined. 

Valentine Bean $2.50 doz.; Felt, 35c, 

3.50 doz. ze Stewart, Mountain 
s, N. J. oh. Sigel, Pa.) 


MOLDS 
LIQUID RUBBER for making flexi ble molds, 
Lg Novelties. nae a c, free litera- 
ture. Chaney, 1130 E. 16th . Jeckensville 6, 














Fre be 5c. | Cogan Hlpeee Send for 
bogie of over one hundred protitable le hob- 

Comm y, 1406 East 
aaad Street, Cleveland 3) Obie 


MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 








cation. Tea 3 chords 
paniment in any ; Major and se - 
en . 156 


ch chime etc. $3.00. 
a 6128 N. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 26, Il. 


ee ee ee Sensations! easy to 
Instantly : y any 
$1 Stoo st Key Seles ta 





Loraine Ohio. iit 


NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET PINCUSH- 
——. SOc, gg or clown, 25c. = 
ng Hits 0c, hes omy Sonrsii oo. 
Carrie Hooper, ly, Iowa. me 
STRIKING RAG RUGS. _ os colors, 
24x48 inches. $2.00 Blind 
joueh Keen, 936 Federal 

ozeey. inte 
CROCHETED AFGHANS, Hooked Rugs. Leona 
France, Littleton, Ill. 




















HAND LOOMED Knitting or Shopping Bags. 
State Colors. $2.50 Pagar SAGERine Gees 




















man, Lyme, 

HS ar gene’ A OVEN MITT and Holder, $1.50. 
Mandy and Mose Pot ot Holders, $ $1.00, i2 inch 

white oy, y, pansy, bes 

foes Mince z=: i fs Se. 

oseph, Missouri. 

“COMPLETE BOOK an 3 KNIT- 

TING” Duncan, $2. Of 

value to in any way in 

knitted ap or money order. 

Postpaid. Payne, 710 Saint Louis Street, 

New Orleans 16, 

ORDERS TAKEN for handpainted beaded 


rand Avenue, Grand Junction, Colo. 





arrears WHOLESALE CATALOG 
Oc, 1 Stafford, Box 5211-PH, 
° 


This Classification 
(Continued on Page 4) 





NEEDLECRAFT, WEAVING 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Bue edt ay ode for braiding or mating, Sond 


Win pag is teh Hob SebEy Hose. O. Box 66, West 
Newton, Mass. 


“COMPLETE BOOK OF CROCHET,” Mathie- 
son, _ .00. Everything you need know — 


money order. Po Bernard e, 710 
Saint Louis Street, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 


poe ell a og done. 10c per og Work 


postage. le Parker, 
Baraced: , Aad Ss. ‘ 
BATH TOWEL SETS. Crocheted trim, $2.50. 
Mrs. Beatrice 


Ostrom, Route 3, Brainerd, Minne- 
oe gj GIFTS. Stamp. Kiehl, 2917 
Fourth N. » Canton, Ohio. 
TEES—Pink, blue, white, + a 75 
miniature 


KNITTED Bao 
ao, $18.50 doz. Like dain ainty 
animal faces, 50c each. mae ae Pa. 











¥ illustrated. 








° 








I MAKE La apna od 35c, 50c, ie $1.00 
fon Beale ed Gono 1837 aha 
Manchester, H. 

COLORFUL KNOTTED BELTS, hand tied. 
Many colors. From $2.50. Howard Schultz, 
926 Lincoln Ave., Waukegan, Illinois. 








MR. AND MRS. APRONS. house pockets 
and Pot Holders. ge? size. Parties or gifts. 
$3.00. L’Rose House of Gifts, 6510 East B, 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Pang tae arte by mail. Sikes, 
loves, jai moccasins, , Skirts, sou 
beading and fringing. Hand = machin oe stitched, 
Information on where to Cay materials, equip- 
ment Lo how to sell your goods. Write for 
pentant ars. Winona Bog Box 446, Kalispell, 
on’ 
HAND WOVEN yen BAGS, 11”x15” 
multicolor, $1.00. Florida Crafts Studio, 116% 
Orange Avenue, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
TATTED EARRINGS, $1.50 prepaid. Other 
Handmades. List for stamp. Nelson’s, Centre- 


ville, Mi 
eng yee y, Chintz and Taf- 
2.00 to +. ae. Write 

















feta. Prices 
Anita, Cottage | Foca Bellwood, ne r. 














CROCHETED BABY SETS, $5. Knitted 
boys suits, $7.00; Sweaters, $4.00; Pot Holders, 
60c and up. Hazel Widmer, R kemington, Indiana. 
ae T $200 00 pai. Special 
oes. Blue air. 
prices to nthe, hope Jovephine amis 22 
Avenue, Al a. 
APRONS: COVERALL STYLE. ? beeches 
or waco check, $1.25. Size? acts 
i dressed stamped envelope. Large 
Paette, etate, = ded, le 
ec 00 dozeu. Alura Shaw, Waldport, Oregon. 
FREE KNITTING INSTRUCTION and Charts 
with yarn Mrs. Irene Hamilton, 944- 
42nd "Street Oakland 8, Calif. See article in 
August 1947 issue of “Brofitebie Hobbies.”’ 


BOOTIES Baby Won’t Kick Off. Hand Cro- 
cheted in Pink or Blue. $1.75 pair. Mrs. Betty 
» Hallsville, Missouri. 


HAND PAINTED HANDKERCHIEFS, 35 and 
60 cents each. Plastic aprons, oo Mrs. 
joorgh C. Smeltzer, P. O. 241, Millington 


Jersey. 
“Tuncheon a Cloth 45 wc 


HAND CROCHETED 

size bedspread oe "sao. 
uare, we a 

Ball R's, Elkhart, fadiona, 











SALT AND i bfeeary PD ety H 

Wall — + Ais ge oo 
s ar “Rerog of Toy, Box 261, 
a. 


ASSEMBLE AND SELL BEAUTIFUL EAR- 
RINGS. With a little airplane cement, two ear 
wires and two costume buttons you can—in only 
a minute or two—make a pair of earrings that are 
strikingly beautiful and so different from what 
most ers are wearing. them at a nice 
profit to your friends and acquaintances or 
place them for male, on commission, in your local 
stores. Send 38 cents postal note (on sale at 
your nn Et stamps—today for two sam- 
ple costume buttons made that new, ne 
came on the market, beautiful, high quali 
tic—Pe Lucite—in either Pearlized ite 
bine resembles pearl), Pearlized Rose or Pearlized 
ue om color wanted), and two ear wires, 
Put a very little airplane cement on 
me “peg” or screw on the end of each ear wire 
and insert that “peg” in the hole bored for it in 
the back of each costume button. Send for your 
sample Pearlized Lucite costume buttons and 
maar wile cpredige < iran: ape pris olga in 
community to make and arrings of this 
beautiful material. Gift si ops, Senay Sho s, 
other retail stores, or Disabled Veterans w. 
have some way of selling that they uke 
or buy for resale, write ie wholesale prices on 
this and other various sizes and colors of Pearl- 
ized Lucite costume buttons. William E. Moore, 
Turquoise-Set-In-Plastic Jewelry Manufacturer, 
Box 546, Winnemucca, Nevada. 
METALIZE BABY SHOES spo pleasant oa 
Complete instruction folio ee a 
methods only ae aid. — 
prises, Box 189 * s Barre, Pa. 





PROFITABLE nina 


CHINCHILLAS — 

rabbits. Profits in re preg seer 

in city or country, Clean, “broding week 

tails and list 100, Ry Baas 299 a, ie 
Ss . . ° 

Ave., Pasadena 10, Calif. 

67 VARIETIES PIGEONS Rabbi Guiness 

‘owls. oat! Oc, 

list. Houck Farm, Box 4, T. eee ORS oS Sei 


Pigs, Pheasants, Peaf 
FOR SALE—DEAD GRASS CESAR PEAKES; or 
Seoiees =~ Registered. E. Suchan, Jackson, 
CHI a ne ag Ti — cone, 2870 

Poni: od 70 nn 


land 
wealth, 7 i7, Raita 














PHONOGRAPH cones 


RECORDS: 20 LATEST for $5.00, value 
$15.80. C.O.D. Postpaid. Make your list. Postal 
gets list. Ned’s Record Shop, Berlin, Maryland. 








PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 20c. Catalogue. © 


Paramount, PH-313 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, 
Penna. 





PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


COLOR ART STUDIES: Rome, Florence, 
Venice, Pompeii,  onggy Mem Paris, Grand Canyon; 
35mm and Ls Globalis, Send 50c for 
omar and list. Globalfilms, Box 2976, Holly- 
wood 28, California. 

IMAZING PHOTOGRAPHIC CREATIONS!!! 
Free List. Hollycraft Specielsies, Box 17, Sta- 
tion D-PH, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 











MANY THANKS to the hundreds of PROFIT- 
ABLE manners readers who ordered modern 
buttoncraft je kits and su: oe. O’Rourke, 
214 York Street ersey City, Jersey. 


OLD GOLD & JEWELRY WANTED 


CASH for OLD, BROKEN JEWELRY. Highest 
prices paid immediately. Fo ones gold teeth, 


watches, rings, silverware, mds, 
Satisfaction guaranteed Be omer free. Rose 


g Co. > 29-PH, East Madison, Chicago. 
PATTERNS, PLANS 





5x7 ENLARGEMENTS ante from photo or 
part of photo 2x3 or smaller, 50c. No retouch- 

. Tinting, 25c. Work anteed. Will 
answer questions with self-addressed envelope 
Photos returned. Clark’s Photos, 924 So. 19th, 
Terre Haute, Indi 


PLANTS AND ee 


DESERT MYSTERY PLANT, z yet be 

dophylia, can go years sabiee oan water yet. 

comes few minutes after being placed 

bowl water. 50c each or 3 for 

= National Service Company, 
ouston 1, Texas. 








35 PATTERNS of Action Pull Toys, Tru 
Carts, Toy Furniture, etc., $1.00. Continen 
Homeccafters, 907 Birch, Eau 1, Wis- 
consin. 
BUILD te 30%, = a ore ge rent, no 
= a ve © special required. 
coe . . Lightfoot, Civil Engineer, 
ae es 8, 


NEW Sant TOY FOLIO. Full size patterns 
for over 100 toys. Action, educational and pull 
toys, only $1.00. Complete plans for over 20 
easy to modern kitchen cabinets and how 
to eg them properly, $1 $1.00. Free illustrated 
list. Meseane, Building, Buffalo 2, 
New York. 

LAPEL PIN PATTERNS for felt. 12 for 25c. 


Patty Ann, 2200 Lincoln, Des Moines 10, Iowa. 
PERIODICALS 


poo YOUR = ge —s ee ane {yp ee Ca- 
azine, 


fameihaie Canary, 3s oN Halaed CF (PHD Ch. 
cago 14, Iil. 

TRADE AND CLASS pe kag Spt ethane 
copies. All fields. FREE price list. Commercial 
Engraving Poe CoP n34AK North Ritter, 




















PLAQUES 
pf te PLAQUES, Floral motifs, formed of 
Florida seashells in delicate colors, $1.00. 
fork a Crafts — 116% Orange Avenue, 
Daytona Beach, Florid: 


PLASTIC 
PLASTIC AND Bi Blanks, various 


ors, and tints. 
costume jewelry. Send” 15c (coin) , ‘sample 
d chart showin Gest’ 
6021 hast showing designe. sh one 
POTTERY 


PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH baa made repro- 
ductions. Personalized wedding plates, tea pots, 
cups and saucers, shaving mugs, buttons, tobacco 
jars, etc. Authentic designs. Also modern cera- 

Fad . Price list on request. Mary Pruden 

Ceramics, faple Street, Little Falls, New Jersey. 
I MAKE TINY BASKETS and pitchess of 
red clay. Raised flower design, braided 

blue and he ag 4 $1.00 each. Hazel Powell, 

Fairy Cave, Reeds S pring, Mo. 


POULTRY 





























NOVELTIES 


MAKE PLASTER NOVELTIES! Special poben 
for making mol Literature and sample Free. 
Universal, Box 1076-P, Peoria, Hlhneis 








19, Indiana. 
READ’ ag me sgn ” Tllustrated monthly 
magazine. Many i hobby features. 
Introductory ton yee om 25c. Sample copy, 
LS a Hobbyists, 19P South Third, St. Louis 2, 





HAND MADE og coat bouqu ice 60c. 
Hg J more Belle Par wood, 





pn ged BROOCHES, soureenve design, beau- 

tiful gifts, ld $1.00. § color. Not sold 
in stores. ed within 5 days if 
not tte tied gr Phas L. Nedeau, 934 Leland 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
ypc pn get pit Send om free 

: novelty peppers, Oe: 

bells, vases, dogs, cats, h el ~~ hy i 
miscellaneous. einstein’s Gi Shore, 229 S. 
Washington Street, jee 2,_1hn: 
FREE LIST. Beautifull ues and 


j 
Statues. Variety of pore seit oa. 
Manfredi Products, 53 Wallece’ St. Newark, 


DEVILS CLAW BASKETS and Pincushions. 
50c each. Elizabeth Taylor, Perryton, Texas. 














PET STOCK 





RAISE GUARANTEED CHINCHILLA RAB- 
BITS. Pom profits from gorgeous furs, deli- 
cious meat, valuable breeders. lence un- 
necessary. Fascinating hobby. Year-round, 
money-making business. Write world’s a largest 
+ agg today. Willow Farm, R-18, Sell 





RAISE eae Br forcar! Profitable, low-cost 
feeding, small sp ae » small investment. 
Com: te details’ 25c. uinea Pig Farms, H-234 
So. Muscatel, San Gabriel, Calif. 


CANARY RAISING re a furnish complete 
outfit, birds, cage supply and full instruction. 
Send stamp for escription and prices. We ship 
sarwhews, Raise canaries i pleasure and 

Live, delivery. Hallywrood Sunset Aviary, 4629 
Camellia, N: » Calif, 








RAISE FRYERS ad oer a ied y- One-Man Home 

Plant earns $50 Booklet FREE. 

ero Guild, 1046-M so "Olive, Los Angeles 

15, California. 

STROMBERG WINTER gens Type W for 
re profit. in 

Leghorns 2 and sioe ee oo 

es from 


phingtons, Reis 3 ‘Clans Sussex, Cor. 

pish, ee Rie oxdans, Giants, Tur- 

Hatchery, Dept. 825-C, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
PRINTING 


NEED GOOD MIMEOGRAPHING? Contact 
us. Bryant, R. 2, Lawrenceburg, Kentucky. 


RADIO, ELECTRICAL 
ELECTRIC PENCIL: Wie as 09) 


Metals. $1.00 pot Ps 
Dixson, Uniontown, 
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RUBBER STAMPS 


65¢— RUBBER oT aMrs — Lig Three lin 

cushi indexed face. 
Pads 45c.. Paulruth's, 2102 - ted Street, Brook- 
lyn 4, New York. 


SHELLCRAFT 


MAKE SHELL JEWELRY, Ash mar, § — etc., 
as ey or to and dept. st Be- 
a isting shells instructions. cnly, $1 ea 
atalog el, ont qeuews, piake plas- 


Oc Tae basen Bese Dept. PY pee a or Rog A, 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
de og PLASTICS FINDINGS. _ Lowest 
Free catalog. ee Jones, Dept. H, 

Bas . 251, Sarasota, 
SHELL JEWELRY Easy to to ne to sel] 
—“Beginners Kit” containing all materials and 
illustrated instructions for making six colorful 
pin and earring sets and bracelet, only $3.00 
postpaid. Extra—New 48 page illustrated whole- 
Fam catalog of shells, — craft supplies, novel- 
elry—free with each kit or with an 
po A of $3.00 or more. Write for free whole- 
sale listings. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Box 
1183P, Orlando, Florida. 


SHELLS IN OIL copies 8 Saeeene Supplies 




















Sets, 
Shel pel Shep 8529 Ne nebraska Ave., ‘ampa 4, 
ear ring sets. Fine 


gt a painted et 2 desi Mrs. 
cuit Manin ale, Spring St., Dexter, Bates. 


SHELLCRAFT — Beginners kit complete with 
illustrated instructions. Five complete sets, Five 
pair earrin Be beautiful brooches to match. 
All for $2. PS ive for age and handling. 
This offer 8. A. i limited: time Pima 8 
Write for ae Dun-Dee Shellcraft 
and Supoties, Box 4, wood Station, Dept. 
D, R 9, New York. In Canada write 
Dun-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Box 3, Station 
K, Dept. D, Toronto, Canada. - 


SHELLCRAFT for Profit or poco Complete 
line Retail and Wholesale plies. Jewelry 
Kits, free instructions, $2.00. Pem — 
60-90 68th Avenue, Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


DO IT WITH SEA SHELLS—Jewelry, novelties 
—Free er. P. Werts, 1429 - 56th Avenue, 
Oakland 3, Calif. 
SEA SHELLS—from oz. to a ton! Largest 
supply house for Sea! Shells, Plastics, eas 
in the U. S. FREE! Our latest 1 
Hist, House of Gifts, Bor 2 30. 
a. - 




















Ridge 


Over 102 
in eck or money Post- 
id. Bernard 10 Saint Louis Street, 


ew Orleans 1 


earring 753 sprays, 


Rt. Ohio. 


Ave- 


service. 

$1 complete. 

10c. Shell- 

PH, Cor. and Moore, 


please. 





Krafts, Atascadero, 


ABALONE LAMPS—Polished—$36 dozen. New 
design lamps $25 dozen. Varnished Lamps $25 
dozen. Abalone is—retail—wholesale. Satis- 
faction, Send stamp for lists. Donald Day, Route 
1, Box 537, Atascadero, Calif. 
SHELLCRAFT Instructions—Free! Make beauti- 
ful seashell jewelrv! Wholesale catalogue of 
complete line _ shells! Plastic discs! Animal 
Shapes! Pinbacks! gs! Cameos! etc. All 
illustrated (Buy Direct). Pace’s, Box 279, 
Bradenton, Florida. 
THE MOST COMPLETE nes of Med 
—_ and Finite at luding 
‘age lucite p ‘aang Ta bracelets, 
ete. W: »# * Bian information ae catalog. 


ersonal carvice. Superi 
Stace: 110 second St., N. St. "Sachem, Fla. 














SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES a EALOG, Triton, 
Dept. B., Box 1149, Sarasota, Fla. 


STAMPS 


FREE CATALOG—profusel justrated—listing 
everything for the pe ams — Harris & Co., 
304 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
FREE Franklin D, Roosevelt memorial set com 
lete. Other choice premiums. Catalogue T0c. 
aoe Card Exchange, Box 116B, Boston 17, 
ass. 














FREE NAME AND es 
prin ite, rose 
“50 folded sheets 


and 
plus Tbe postage. ie gaa 2102 
rooklyn 4, New Y 





TOOLS 
HOLE CUTTERS: For use in electric etc. 
Will cut holes, discs, up to 3” diameter. ith 
wrench, instructions, $1.00 pene. Carter 
Lr Salem Station, Dept. F., Winston-Salem, 








STAMPS: Introd reat! 500 different 

world wide s 00; 1000—$1. jo; 2000—$5.00. 
100 different U. S. Commemoratives $1.00. 

aes, 2102 - 73 Street, Brooklyn 4, New 
ork 

VICTORY PACKET FREE — Includes stamps 

from Tanganyika—British Cayman Island—Ani- 
mal—Scarce ee tee ede Vic- 

torian — Airmail — Map S — Including Big 
Illustrated Catalogue. Bend 5: 5c - ee postage. me x4 

Stamp Company, Dept. PH, Toronto, 

115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c, 1000, 2.50; 
100 different Precancels, 24c; 1000, $3.00. 

Prof. Harris, Pee is 

500 DIFFERENT ST. $1.00 Oe Wee 
Stamp Company, 1222 ar ef 

ington. 


pe 200 DIFFERENT ST id See 1 for a 
Hy nl, Lange; Box 21, 
eed 











Hub rm, Bag ow price’ Yor 
STATIONERY 


WANTED 
WANTED ITEMS for resale. 


Will handle on t basis only. Address 
Eailye tee Venn Motion a 


THIMBLES WANTED: ir 5 By Ka 
wns ones. I will send in 


my finest perfumes. You will sa ar er ae do t 
get more with thimbles onl Gerhardt, “Box 
336, Vaughan Hospital, ‘Hines, Ii 


LOBBY PHOTOS, 
zan History. 
According To Year. 
Box. 468, New Brunswick, N 
WHEELS FOR MODELS, TOYS 
STEEL WHEELS FOR TOYS. 


Free list. 
gain box assorted, $1.50. son’ 4594. Eee 
way, Toledo 12, 4 5 


WOODWORKING 























STATIONERY—With your name and address in 
blue or black. = y $1 mame Tax 104 inches, 
60 coven. Se Western 
Printing, —" Wieconsin. 
THE ‘ in Personal Stationery values! 
200 sheets Che?" white bond, 100 anaes, 
= .00. Free Samples. Excelsior Press, Shelburne, 
‘ermont. 





ws FROM 1 FOOT of Plywood 

w necessary. Excellent Sites Satna Duties Was, 
Woodarts, 8, Bridgewater, Mass. 
ring a WOOD, Generous Su: $1.00. Price 
tet list free. Kaysun Inc., Dept. » Manitowoc, 
Ss. 








Continued on Page 6 








The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 


Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed find $ for. 


Classified Advertising in PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Pays big Dividends! 


Use This Handy Insertion Sate TODAY! 


Send your copy, with payment at 
10 cents per word today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo, 





months’ insertion of the following 





advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 10c 
per word per month (including name and address). 





























: 
: 
e 





WOODWORKING 


(Continued from Page 5) 


TEXAS BRC BRONT, » America’s wag as Lathe 
Sooke none dohenaten a0 Southern ‘Woods, 
— es. 7, Edinburg, Texas. 


DEF IRECTORY 


Listed under various hobbies cod 7 lines by 
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pub- 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR A $1.00 B we will send a bundle of 
scrap fur to trim doll clothes, and make fur 
novelties. Furcraft Studio, 203 W. First Street, 
Oxnard, ‘ornia. 





GEORGIA 
START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN. DO 
CHENILLE WORK IN oon ca apd 
Chenille 


speons, cara ote al sell machines, 


Any Any quantity. Waites 8 Sims rials and Co., 


MLLINDIS 


LTING SUPPLIES — BATTS. Glazed 
hed omen m Cisse 1M Ibs., $1.04. Quilted 


72x9 4, 
wool 72290 1 1 rib. vad Pate 24. 2 Ibs., $4.48. Gibb’s 
LP aan with stand 3% ae Se 


aaa pose Pio South third, Meonood G, 


NEW JERSEY 


SIE GRAYDON FISHE DESIGNER 
EXPENSIVE HANDMADE ACCESSO) 

gE Si pag ett 

a doze er items ices 

Pr fy Vy Fe 


dolls, 
sheet- 
oP Rthe 
































SEA SHELLS — FINDINGS — ILLUSTRATED 
fo Pewiners: $1.00, $2.00 and’ $500; Supplics 
‘or upplies 
for toniier thalianiiess. to learn, profit- 
able homework. Werts Shellcraft (P.H.) 1429 
56th Avenue, Oakland 3, Calif. 


FLORIDA 


SEA SHELLS, CRAFT SUPPLIES, INSTRUC- 

TIONS, for making more than 110 items of 

ions ” and novelties, from sea shells, fish scales 

ond stics, without tools or experience. Beau- 

y photographed. Learn—earn within a week. 

$1.00 a copy id. House of Gifts, Box 
4550-D12, Gables, Fla. 








trated catalog of supplies and instructions! 10c. 
(B Buy fed noes Sore manufacturer) complete line 


» cameos, etc. Pace’s, 
Box SH "iedenson, = 
FREE—NEW 1948 SHELL CATALOGUE-—28 
Exciting pages of Shells, Findin Shellcraft 
Supplies, Instructions completel ustrated and 
with wholesale prices. Special if Olen i 
+ Cage of aye ds Ear ste, $1.00, Poss $1.00. 


uin Kit 
Shell wt Sonny Bs Box 2 349, Sarasota, 





ae YORK 


NEW CRAFT FOR HOBBY!  emggeareng 
pony Decorate mek cay sparkling vaeet, 
bottles, etc. with tin - 
re "chi Complete iepentiote, oni pa 
2 piece, t including $2.50 Bnished 


pany, ror 330K paid evel Ln oe ol 
or. 


8, New York. 


OHIO 
MAKE YOUR HOBBIES PAY with Flexen 


Felt, craft, Rul 
Molds, Indian Bead ching, Cork, L 
ther, Woodcraft, Cli; 
Block Printing, Mol 
Painting. Write for 

Gabe 570-774 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 1 


er areatee 
DEALER: LIES 


Ss 
pet Lar, Profits and Repeat Business. Whole- 
le, Shell Art wopioal ical Seashells, sg om | 
ee | Instruction Books. 
on Regist MGA Novel 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


your country with a view to exchang- 
ing ideas, etc. If you can help us, 
we'd be very grateful.” 

To us, one of the most poignant 
things in Mrs. Lucas’s letter was the 
phrase, “As we are both young and my 
husband spent a big slice of his life in 
the R. A. F., we have had little time to 
know the true joy of craftsmanship— 
done with sufficient materials and 
tools.” Remember back in those tragic 
days after Dunkerque when a few thou- 
sand men of the R. A. F. were all 
that stood between the Nazis and a 
world ripe for German conquest? Joan 
Lucas’s husband, it would seem to us, 
has earned the right to ample supplies 
of materials with which to develop 
his little handicraft business. 

America is doing a lot for Great 
Britain and for Europe in the way 
of financial aid and relief. Some 
people say too much. Be that as it 
may, we think it would be anZact of 
friendship (and the world needs such 
acts today) if some of you hobby- 
ists who have more hobby materials 
than you know what to do with, 
would share just a small part of them 
with Mr. and Mrs. Lucas. We've en- 
tered a complimentary subscription to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES for them. We 
rig it was the least we could 

f someone less fortunate than 
we are. You'll be making two real 
friends in South Wales if you can 
spare a little surplus hobby material 
which may not mean much to you, 
but will probably make Joan Lucas’s 
husband a little more sure than he 
may be now, that the democratic 
world he fought for was worth saving. 
Let’s make some of the contents of 
“Aladdin’s cave” 
Lucases. 


EE” SINCE we've been editing 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES we've 
been receiving manuscripts in enve- 
lopes with the return address, “Wally 
Schulz, Elkhorn, Wisconsin.” We've 
published several, we've rejected prob- 
ably as many, but that doesn’t worry 
Wally Schulz. He keeps the material 
coming, and usually we find that he 
has dug up a good story. This month 
he is represented on page 34 with 
“Funny Furry Fellows.” We wrote to 
Mr. Schulz and asked him to send 
along something about himself; here 
it is: 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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beings who, never satisfied, are always 
complaining that it's either too hot or 





too cold. Mrs. Sarah M. Price 
ng- cxniirahaians 
us, John R. DeLuccia has enough lamps 


to supply a hundred Diogeneses, 
but his business is not looking for 
honest men. DeLuccia is a Paterson, 
New Jersey, detective, and to escape 
the seamy and sordid side of his vo- 
cation, he spends his days off follow- 
ing clues to early American lamps and 
similar antiques. DeLuccia succumbed 
to antique collecting in 1939 when 
he bought a spinning wheel to dress 
the fireplace of his summer home. 
Impressed with the history of the 
piece, he began to read brochures on 
antiques. His police training made 
him a wary customer and dealers soon 
found they couldn’t put anything over 
on him. He decided to specialize in 
collecting lamps, and now the Pat- 
terson sleuth is “The Lamplighter” to 
his colleagues. He has 100 lamps and 
lanterns of all types and descriptions, 
all of them electrified and most of 
them restored to their original beauty. 

Arejas Vitkauskas 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This Hobby World. 
This may be an original item or a newspaper clipping. If possible, give the complete ress of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. Send in as many items 
as you wish. Be sure to put ings 4 name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 
received, we shall be the sole por of which one shall be used. Send material to This Hobby 
World, PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 

If you wish to communicate with any of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write direct rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 
most complete we have. 








Any hobbyist with the desire to 
make money can use the Copper Ket- 
tle at 421 East 72nd Street in New 
York as the workshop for his hobby. 
Jane H. White, owner and proprietress, 
herself a hobbyist of all sorts, has 
been scheming up the idea for such a 
place for a decade. The restaurant, com-— 
bined with a craft venture called the 
Work Bench, operates on the co-oper- 
ative basis. Back of the luncheonette 
is a room facing a garden where long 
tables are laid to serve food in the day- 
time, to serve: as work benches at 
night. Here the craft output of mem- 
bers is displayed for sale. Expert craft 
teachers are lending their time to the 
project and classes will be held even- 
ings for the work-bench members. 





Forced by ill health to remain in bed for two years, Runar G. Rodell of 1118 
Lake Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois, took up carving as a hobby. Although at first 
he carved a variety of objects, he gradually began to concentrate on fish, since 
he had been an active fisherman. After he finishes carving a fish, he paints it 
in its natural colors. He is now able to fish again, himself, and devotes much 
time to studying the shape and color of the fish he catches so that he may 
reproduce them accurately. Sportsmen and sporting goods stores are eager cus- 
tomers for his fish. He charges $25 for his largest fish, a black bass, two feet 
long, mounted on a plaque. It takes him about one day to complete such a 
carving. He uses a Finnish hunting knife for his carving and works with such 


materials as white pine, driftwood, and soapstone. 
PHOTOGRAPH FROM THE BERNARD L. KOBEL COLLECTION. 
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MODELS AND HISTORY 


Historic. MopDELs OF EARLY AMERICA 
(anp How To MakKE THEM), by C. J. 
Maginley (156 pages; illustrated by 
James MacDonald; Harcourt, Brace 
and Company; New York; $2.50). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


bs Sano WE study history, we study 
people. And when we study peo- 


ple, we should study about the great 
numbers of them whose names will 
never be remembered, but whose opin- 
ions, influences and actions are of as 
much importance, if not more, as the 
footprints in time of the illustrious. 
When we know the things that 
people have used in their everyday 
lives, we know, consequently, a great 
deal about what those persons were 
like—what they did, how they did it, 
the quality of their thinking, and the 
end of their accomplishments. In mak- 
ing a careful study of the things a 
man possesses—his house, his clothes, 
his books, his tools, his toys—we will 
be able to make a great many deduc- 
tions concerning the intangibles of his 
existence, and the history of his life. 
This sort of knowledge of one’s subject 
is just as necessary for the proper study 
of it (if not more so) as the learning 
of dates and lists of battles. At any 
rate it is certainly as fundamental. 


NGELO PATRI, educator of distinc- 

tion, says in his foreward to the 
book, “Historic Models of Early Amer- 
ica,” “Here are pictured the things 
our forefathers used and in them is 
the essence of history. The spinning 
wheel speaks eloquently of the need 
for clothing and the way women met 


it. The horn book tells of the love of 


learning and of the colonists’ determ- 
ination to secure it for their children. 
. .. Tracing the work of men’s hands 
through the years we trace their 
growth, .. . learn their way of life. 
. .. The long road we have traveled 
since these things were used has been 
built by the strength and skill of men’s 
hands. This book is the basis for an 
understanding of our country’s his- 
tory. Such a way of learning is a way 
of sharing the rich experiences that 
nourish each generation and stimulate 
the growth of the next generation. ... 
In this thought lies the reason for 
this book.” 

The author has prepared his read- 
ers for the body of his book with an 
introduction in which he gives the 
tools, materials, and some of the basic 
information necessary and pertinent to 
all or most models and their building. 
The book proper is divided into four 
sections, the four divisions of early 
American historic models: I, Trans- 
portation In Early America; II, On 
Early American Farms; III, In Early 
American Homes, and IV, In Early 
American Villages. There are direc- 
tions given for over thirty-five differ- 
ent models of all kinds as used in and 
associated with the four phases of life 
in early America. Each set of directions 
for a model is prefaced by a short 
narrative describing the object and 
giving points of interest and import 
in its history. 

“Historic Models of Early America” 
is a book to be read and enjoyed by 
children and adults. The mere reading 
of it will bring home points of history 
to its readers without the effort that 
is often associated with laborious and 
exhausting study under the usual schol- 
astic methods. For the experienced 
model craftsman, it will open the door 
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to new ideas and new experiments. For 
the novice, it will bring enthusiasm 
and stimulation to try the new with 
purpose and intent. It would be a good 
addition for any home library. 


WORKING WITH LEATHER 


GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT, by Ray- 
mond Cherry (111 pages; illustrated ; 
McKnight and McKnight; Blooming- 
ton, Illinois; $1.20). 


Reviewed by Jeanne Finnup 


M” AND more each year, leather- 
craft is becoming the hobby of 
many students and adults who wish to 
make a better use of their ever-increas- 
ing leisure time. With this growing 
interest, the need has grown for books 
of direction in this craft. It was Mr. 
Cherry’s aim in “General Leathercraft” 
to write a book, compiling under one 
cover, designs, information, operation 
sheets, and projects—all pertinent to 
the art of leathercraft, and all neces- 
sary for the practical study of it. 


The history of leather, its use and 
manufacture go back as far as the 
earliest authentic historical records in 
general—about 5,000 years. Ancient 
peoples knew about leather, valuing 
it very highly and learning how to 
use and preserve it well despite the 
crude tools and methods with which 
they worked. The first part of the book 
gives this historical slant on leather. 
With this foundation, the author then 
goes into the tools and equipment re- 
quired and suggested for beginning 
leatherwork, and describes kinds of 
craft leather best suited for various 
tooling and dyeing processes. 

Part two consists of a rather detailed 
but very understandable explanation 
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of procedures essential to the mastery 
of the art of leathercraft. Some of 
these procedures are designing, cutting, 
outlining, tooling, modeling, emboss- 
ing, stippling, stamping, incising, carv- 
ing, skiving, splicing, lacing, eyeleting, 
and hand stitching. 


A VERY practical, graduated project 
study makes up the third part of 
this work. Each article shown or told 
about in the book has been made by 
following the detailed instruction 
which is given with each project. The 
most difficult project may be com- 
pleted easily if instructions are fol- 
lowed. Practically every type of leather 
article imaginable is described, illus- 
trated, and directions given for the 
making of it—from billfolds and belts 
to writing cases and waste baskets. 

A greater feeling of satisfaction is 
possible if the craftsman proves him- 
self original and can produce his own 
designs, However, in case the reader 
does not have this ability or, more ex- 
actly, has not developed it, many use- 
ful and attractive designs are given in 
Part IV. The author feels, though, 
that one should always try to produce 
his own design before turning to those 
given in the book. 

An excellent reference list of books 
is given for those who, after reading 
and studying “General Leathercraft,” 
wish further to expand their interest, 
knowledge, and pleasure in leather- 
work. 


Hobby Huddle 
(Continued from Page 6) 


“I was born on a little farm near 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, and have always 
held an undying love for the country- 
side. 

“I've been interested in writing 
since I was about 12 years of age, 
and received no formal schooling, 
other than a high school education. 
My first attempts in cracking this 
field weren’t easy, in fact, they were 
downright hard. As has been the case 
with many other writers, my chosen 
career met with family opposition. 

“Shortly after finishing high school, 
I went to work in a war factory. 
Every day my fingers itched for the 
feel of the iter keys, and I 
burned the midnight oil working on 
my manuscripts. 

“It was while I was still engaged 
at the war factory, that the first, beau- 
tiful checks started dribbling in. The 
first was for a poem bringing 4 of 


a cent a word. No, it wasn’t a large 
check, but it meant more to me than 
any check I’ve received since. 

“When the war ended, I tried my 
hand at writing newspaper articles, 
and it wasn’t long before I was doing 
features for several Wisconsin papers. 
My exciting career as a free-lance 
writer was launched with long distance 
telephone calls from city editors, 
special deliveries, and even a personal 
interview with a magazine editor. As 
a result of the latter I've been doing 
special features and stories for the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. 

“Besides doing newspaper work, 
I’ve sold articles and stories to such 
publications as: Successful Farming, 
Country Gentleman, Popular Mechan- 
ics, Fur, Fish and Game, The Sports- 
man, Hunting and Fishing and many 
trade publications. 

“My interviews with folk through- 
out Wisconsin and elsewhere, have 
been interesting and fun. I've met 


many fine people, and made new 1 


friendships, which I'll treasure always. 
“When I’m not tickling the type- 
writer, I’m found before my art-easel, 


slapping oil on a painting. I've de- - 


Wally Schulz 


signed a new type of a plush-picture, 
(Editor’s Note: See last month’s 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, page 50) which 
is meeting with popularity through- 
out the country. 

“I'm 23 years of age, unmarried, 
and have an art studio and writing 
quarters in the upstairs of my father’s 
large, farm home, which is over a 
hundred years old. Here in the quiet 
realms of the countryside, I write, 
compose and paint. I have yet to write 
my first novel, I've written a number 
of musical readings, radio plays, and 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Try This TEAser 


E PROBLEM here is to 
Complete the word pattern 
by filling in the blanks so that 
each word corresponds to the 
definition given opposite to it. 
How many words can you find 
in this way? A score of 8 or over 
is excellent, while 6 to 8 is good. 


2 ee 
Furtive; sly 

Soe IN ais etc 
A toothless mammal 

6 eee 
Not stable 


Striped cotton fabrics 
p peereacnenesos, | © Seer ee 


Instruct wrongly 


A certain kind of driver 
Gerard Mosler 


Answers are on Page 64 
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- Florida’s 
Flower Lady 


HEN YOU come upon her home 

in an isolated forty acres, two 
and a half miles from a highway and 
three-quarters of a mile from a graded 
road, you know at a glance that she 
is a lover of flowers, that as some 
people put it, she has “a way with 
growing things.” Evergreens and bril- 
liant flower beds are located in the 


Mrs. Edith Collins’s dining room is her potted plant workshop. Here she 
is potting one species of her cactus collection, which she assembled on trips to 


New Mexico, Arizona and Texas. 


Ethel Hales Stancil 


right places about the yard and a 
well-kept lawn sets off the homey 
little white house in flattering fashion. 
To one side a plot equal to about an 
acre is afire with color. Here are cut 
flowers in abundance to sell and to 
enjoy. There is a soothing, quiet beauty 
about the place and yet one cannot 
help wondering how it happened that 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Here’s evidence that with 
ingenuity a flower raising 
hobby carried on without 
elaborate facilities can yield 


a year ’round income. 


Mrs. Edith Collins, “Flower Lady” of 
Ocala, Florida, came to settle there, 
where neighbors are few and where 
such conveniences as electricity, daily 
mail and ice delivery service are de- 
nied her. 

But Mrs. Collins loves the stillness 
of the woods surrounding her. Alone, 
she is not lonely, for she stays too 
busy working with her flowers; her 
flowers which brighten the homes and 
gardens of people throughout her 


. mative Marion County; her flowers, 


which give her endless delight and a 
year-around income. 

Mrs. Collins is not concerned about 
her isolation. She goes out whenever 
she needs to. Neighbors see her green 
station wagon pass by regularly on 
Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
and they know it is carrying growing 
things to market. 


M*™ COLLINS’s place has not al- 
ways looked as it does today. In 
fact, when she bought it, its fields, 
burned over each year, were barren 
except for sagebrush. Its shack which 
had never known paint or ceiling was 
an eyesore. Hard work and the ability 


to create beauty inexpensively are 
responsible for its loveliness today, The 
Collins family put in many hours of 
labor there. From the very beginning 
Mrs, Collins set about hiding the pre- 
vailing ugliness with brilliant flowers 
and green foliage. 

It was in 1930, not long after the 
family settled on its forty acres, when 
she was in Ocala in the Piggly Wiggly 
grocery store that something of im- 
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Mrs. Edith Collins works on a Christmas wreath, shaping its foundation with pliers. Florist’s wire and pruning 
shears are in the foreground. Cedar and pine cones are within easy reach. 


mense importance happened which 
was to change her life from that day. 
She noticed a sign: 

FLOWER PLANTS FOR SALE 

Thinking of the dozens of flower 
plants in her beds at home, and also 
contemplating the improvements she 
could make around her place with 
extra cash, she asked Mrs. Allie Swain, 
the manager’s wife, who is now man- 
ager of that store, if she thought she 
could sell some plants for her. Mrs. 
Swain replied “I don’t know, but if 
you'll bring them in, I'll try.” 

Mrs. Collins had several varieties 
of plants even then. She brought snap- 
dragon, larkspur, Shasta daisy, mari- 
gold, Queen Anne’s lace, and zinnia 
plants into the Piggly Wiggly. She 
packed 12 plants to a bunch and they 
sold for 12 cents. The store took them 
on consignment and kept 20 per cent 
for handling. The plants sold fast. 
Customers discovered that Mrs. ‘Col- 
lins’s plants were strong and healthy, 
found that they lived, and they began 


asking for Mrs. Collins’s plants, Her 
plant business grew. She sold some 
plants direct to customers, but for the 
most part the Piggly Wiggly handled 


her output. 


T IS very important in growing 

sturdy plants that seed beds be 
properly prepared. The ideal size for 
seed beds, Mrs. Collins declares, is 
2 by 4 feet. This size allows the bed 
to be straddled when it is being 
worked. The bed is spaded from 6. to 
8 inches deep and then covered with 
a good fertilizer, either chicken or 
commercial. If commercial is used, 
Mrs. Collins uses about a quart; of 
the chicken fertilizer she uses about 
a half a gallon, since it is not as con- 
centrated as the other. There are two 
chicken farms near Mrs. Collins’s home 
where she is able to secure the chicken 
fertilizer without cost. Many such 
farms give away the fertilizer rather 
than handle the sacking of it. The 
fertilizer is spaded in. With a potato 


(coarse-toothed) rake she goes over 
the bed two or three times, breaking 
up the soil into tiny particles and mix- 
ing it thoroughly with the fertilizer. 
In Florida we are troubled with 
cricket moles which burrow in the 
ground, making little furrows. They 
upset the root systern of plants, caus- 
ing them to die and so at this point 
mole cricket bait is worked in and 
allowed to stand for two or three 
If the weather is dry, the beds are 
down and raked again. After 
weeks (this allows for the 
tion of the fertilizer) the beds 
smoothed with a good yard (fine 
toothed) rake. Mrs. Collins uses the 
butt end of a 2-inch file to run little 


easier sowing and a more Revita stand 
of plants. But always the: seeds are 
scattered thinly, and she sprinkles @ 
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little sifted sand on top of them. Many 
people make the mistake of covering 

too thickly, she says. To sift sand 
Mrs. Collins uses a regular flour sifter. 


FTER THE seeds are covered with 
sifted sand, a smooth board is 
laid over them. This is pressed to pack 
the seeds in. If the sun is hot, through 
the heat of the day, newly sowed seeds 
are shaded with dried grass, moss or 
small branches. In the. afternoon the 
shades are taken off. When the seeds 
start cracking the ground, the shades 
are immediately and permanently re- 
moved. 

Mrs. Collins told me a peculiar thing 
she has learned about larkspur seeds. 
She used to have difficulty in germi- 
nating them but discovered that if she 
put them in her refrigerator for two 
or three weeks before sowing, they 
would readily come up. 

After the seeds in the plant beds 


come through, the dirt is raked to them 
with a hand tool. Each week they are 
worked. It is best to cultivate them 
in the afternoon, as grass and weeds 
are generally dry then and are easily 
killed. Cultivation is very important 
to keep plants free from weeds and to 
insure their rapid growth. In dry 
weather plant beds are thoroughly 
watered twice a week, and this is done 
late in the afternoon. Mrs. Collins says 
two good waterings a week are to be 


preferred to daily waterings, inasmuch 


as water makes plant roots come to 
the top of the ground, whereas work- 
ing or cultivating makes roots go 
down. Hence, it can be quickly seen 
why too much or unnecessary watering 
is harmful to plants. Their roots need 
to dig deep to absorb the soil’s food 
to make husky plants which grow 
and bloom well. When plants in the 
seed beds are three inches high and 
are strong, they are ready for market. 


Using a handy homemade tool, fashioned from an old file, Mrs. Edith 
Collins transplants a calendula. The tool enables her to lift plants from the 
ground without danger of breaking their tap roots. 
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Mrs. Collins has a handy homemade 
tool, a file filed down to a point 
with a cloth-wrapped handle for ease 
in holding, which she uses to lift plants 
from the ground. The tool makes it a 
simple matter to pull plants so that 
their tap roots are never broken, which 
is very important to prevent a high 
“plant mortality” rate. Plants with 
broken tap roots will die, and Mrs. 
Collins never sells such plants. She 
never offers a plant for sale which 


will not live if it is given proper care. © 


wm Mrs. Collins first began to 
sell plants, she packed dirt 
around their roots. Plants were then 
kept in water in the store until sold. 
The disadvantage of this system, she 
learned, was that if the plants re- 
mained in the store for any length of 
time their roots would rot. Now she 
leaves roots dry, wrapping them in 
native Spanish moss which grows free- 
ly on Florida trees, The roots of plants, 
after being covered with moss, are 
wrapped in paper on which is plainly 
written the variety of the plant. A 
dozen plants are still packed to the 
bunch, but these sell now for from 25 
cents to 35 cents a dozen, of which 
the store retains 20 per cent. Mrs. 
Collins expects plant prices to decrease 
in the years ahead, but she smiles and 
says she used to make a profit on 
them when she sold them for 12 cents 
a dozen. 

Plants are still placed with the 
Piggly Wiggly on consignment, but 
Mrs. Collins never loses anything on 
them—if there are some bunches 
which do not sell she takes them home 
and sets them out herself! 

Every year she sows new varieties 
of seeds in addition to the old stand- 
bys. By experimenting, she learns such 
things as which plants grow best where 
—in y beds or in sunny ones— 
and which plants sell faster. 


Wms THE plant season passed in 
those early years, Mrs. Collins 


often found herself with plants on 
hand. Of course she left the plants to 


‘ grow and soon she had a profusion 


of cut flowers for bouquets, Again 
she took these to the Piggly Wiggly 
on consignment. Twenty per cent of 
the selling price was again retained by 
the store for handling. It was up to 
her to care for her bouquets—to 
change their water, rearrange them 
when desirable. She notes that if the 
bottom leaves from cut flowers are 
removed, the water will not sour in 
them, 
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Mrs. Collins’s first offerings, ar- 
ranged amateurishly, did not sell very 
well, but she set out to study flower 
arrangement and as time went by im- 
proved the appearance of her bouquets. 
Housewives began to buy bouquets 
for their homes and for their sick 
friends as they shopped for™ groceries, 
and Mrs. Collins’s flowers began to sell 
better. She worked the local restaurants 
and received standing orders to supply 
five of them with flowers. Gradually 
she received standing orders from 
other places of business. She furnishes 
flowers for parties, often making them 
up to follow color schemes for discern- 
ing hostesses. Sometimes she furnishes 
flowers for weddings. Recently she 
used dahlia zinnias to produce a lovely 
“dahlia effect” at one of these. 


Most of Mrs. Collins’s bouquets sell 
for from 35 to 50 cents. She charges 
more for special orders—flowers made 
up in special colors, etc. But in the 
beginning, prices for bouquets ranged 
from 15 to 25 cents! 


ASKED Mrs. Collins from which 

varieties of cut flowers she made 
the most money and she said pompon 
zinnias and marigolds, This, she ex- 
plained, is largely because they are 
showy, colorful, yet are easily raised, 
bloom abundantly, and consequently 
make up into inexpensive bouquets, 
within the reach of the ordinary 
housewife. 

In making up bouquets, Mrs. Col- 
lins arranges them as she goes. She 
snips flowers with scissors held in her 
right hand, while her left hand holds 
the cut blooms. Harmonizing as she 
goes along, she cuts flowers in the 


- proper lengths and the right colors 


to make a bouquet, adding green fern 
and other trimmings as desired. Bou- 
quets are tied when completed and 
laid aside and another begun. In the 
beginning she used to cut baskets of 
flowers at a time and arrange them 
later at the house, but she found this 
took longer than making up the indi- 
vidual bouquets on the spot where 
they were cut, for often she had to 
recut lengths as well as select other 
varieties to finish off bouquets. 


The bulk of Mrs. Collins’s cut flow- 
ers are raised in a one-acre plot at 
one side of her house. A tractor is 
hired to break and disk this ground 
and lay off rows two feet apart. 


E Is becoming difficult to hire labor 
to help her and Mrs. Collins is 
dreaming of a power garden tractor 








With her hand-powered garden plow Mrs. Edith Collins prepares a bed 
for calendula plants. One of her dreams is to own a motor-powered garden 
tractor. Her weekly income from her flower raising hobby often exceeds $20. 


which will allow her to handle prac- 
tically all of the work involved in 
growing her flowers herself. Seed is 
thinly sowed and plants allowed to 
stand almost as they come up to pro- 
duce blooms. When I visited Mrs. 
Collins’s place, this acreage was ablaze 
with pompon zinnias and marigold. 
Next will come the chrysanthemums, 
but after them there will be no further 
cut flowers until spring, and during 
the winter months Mrs. Collins turns 
her attention to other sources of 
income. 


Potted plants have no season; hence 
Mrs. Collins can depend on them for 
year-around income. Of course, in the 
winter she cannot grow them out-of- 
doors unless they are protected from 
freeze. She uses a garage and a shelter 
with three sides closed to house a 
limited number of plants. Her home 
is decorated with many more. In hang- 


ing pots and on stands and shelves 
these grow the year around indoors 
and add much to the beauty of her 
house’s interior. 
Mrs. Collins hopes to have a hot- 
house one day soon, so that she can 
protect a greater number of plants 
from the winter’s freeze. She explains, 
however, that she preserves cuttings of 
several varieties of flowers which grow 
in her yard, such as coleuses, wander- 
ing Jew, begonia and sultana by break- 
ing them off and keeping them in 
water. When the danger of frost is 
over she resets the cuttings outside. 
She also protects some flowers out- 
side from freezing by covering them 


lightly . with dried grass or leaves. 


When the danger of frost is over, such 
coverings: are of course removed, as 
the flowers need air and sunshine for 


growth. 
(Continued on Page 56) 


reeling Card 


An Arkansas man employs 
the carver’s art to cut 
designs on cards that sell 
faster than he can 
produce them. 


VER SINCE the man of the Stone 
Age scratched out his first crude 
lines on the walls of his cave or some 
convenient stone, people of artistic 
temperament have been carving. The 
materials most commonly used by the 
carver are wood, ivory or stone, but 
the exquisite work of Robert Knox 
of Rogers, Arkansas, is done on card- 
board. 

By scooping into the soft texture 
of a fine grade of cardboard with a 
little gouge, Knox produces flowers, 
birds, ships, windmills, houses, etc., 
outlined in delicate tufts and whorls 
that are raised in relief from the sur- 
face of the paper. The carved picture 
is then painted in pastel colors. So 
“fluffy” are the raised portions of the 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Sculptor 


Lois Snelling 


pictures that they give the impression 
of being pasted on. Whatever message 
the card is to carry is also carved, this 
work being done with a razor blade. 
Mr. Knox presented the writer with 


card on which he had written, “With 


best wishes to Lois Snelling from Rob- 
ert Knox, Rogers, Arkansas, 1947.” 

“So far as I know,” he says, “I am 
the only person in the world who 
writes with a razor blade.” 

Robert Knox has been carving cards 
for more than forty years. 

“It is an old, old art,” he says, “which 
I have modernized.” . 

But regardless of its ancient origin, 
there is not, to Knox’s knowledge, any 
book or other published literature on 
the subject. 


“I may write one myself some- 
time,” he declares. “It is a fascinating 
art, and one that many people might 
enjoy.” 


Rv KNOX, at the age of 7, was 
not particularly interested in art 
in any form. One day at his school ia 
Quincy, Illinois, the teacher gave him 
a picture to draw. The assignment evi- 
dently was a tough one, for the picture 
failed to materialize. But after school 
young Robert walked home with one 
of his schoolmates, and the two entered 
into a deep discussion of art. Little 
Neysa McMein liked to draw, and 
years later her cover pictures and other 
paintings were to make her world 
famous. And while not attaining fame, 


To carve a card like those shown here takes Robert Knox from fifteen to forty-five minutes, depending upon the 


intricacy of the design. His materials cost him only two or three cents a card. 
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her schoolmate, who flunked his first 
assignment, was to develop to a high 
degree a very beautiful and original 
form of art. 

Robert Knox, the artist, is self-made. 
Aside from a brief course in cartoon 
drawing (a line in which he showed 
distinct talent, but which he failed to 
pursue) he has had no training of 
any kind. He simply had a natural 
talent that took care of itself. For 
years he worked as a leather-carver, 
but as a hobby he carried on the card- 
carving. Since 1939 he and his wife 
have lived on a small farm near 
Rogers, and he still enjoys his hobby. 


NOX’S EARLIEST remembrance of 

a carved card dates back to the 
time when he was 10 years old. An 
elder brother brought home a calling 
card decorated with a carved dove. 
This picture made an impression on 
the boy's mind, and when he was 
older he began experimenting with 
designs of his own. He became expert 
at the carving, and by the time he 
was 18 he was presenting perfectly- 
finished cards to his friends. Later he 
consented to make some of the cards 
fer sale. 


“It is a pleasant hobby,” Knox says, 
“and I thoroughly enjoy it. But it is 
tedious and takes time, and when you 
make a large number of cards it really 
becomes work.” 


But in spite of the tediousness, 
Knox has sold a great many of the 
cards. The largest order he ever filled 
at one time was for four dozen cards, 
which he completed for a violin expert 
in Chicago. The largest order he ever 
turned down was one he received last 
August. The request was for 1,000 
cards, the delivery to be made before 
Christmas. That was one of the times 
when the hobby looked too much like 
work! Most of his sales are made direct 
to individuals who use the cards as 
gifts, and to business firms which pre- 
sent them as souvenirs. Knox con- 
siders it impractical to sell through 
stores and gift shops, as the commis- 
sion fee of necessity makes the cards 
cost more than the average buyer can 
afford to pay. 

“So much time is required for mak- 
ing a card,” he explains, “that the 
carver must receive all the sales price 
in order to realize a profit on his 
time.” 

By running a magazine advertise- 
ment he receives more orders than he 
can fill. 

“The cards really sell themselves,” 





Seated in one corner of his Arkansas farm home, Robert Knox uses a 
gouge to carve a design which will stand out in relief on a greeting card. Carv- 
ing cards, says Knox, is an old art which he has modernized. 


he says. “Everybody that sees ibe 
wants them.” 


| gees Is glad to share his hobby 
with others. He makes an offer 
in which for $1 (a nominal fee for 
his time) he agrees to carve a card 
with an attractive design, and inscribed 
with any four or five words desired; 
to answer any questions pertaining to 
the art; and if a sample is submitted 
to him, to show the questioner how 
he would do it. (Stamped envelope 
with queries, please! ) 

The cards are 3 by 5 inches in size, 
and.to finish one requires from fifteen 
to forty-five minutes, depending upon 
the amount of carving involved in the 
design. Knox inscribes whatever brief 
message that is desired and sells the 
card, complete with envelope, for 25 
cents. The actual cost of producing a 
card is insignificant, only two or three 


cents. Few tools are required, and 
these are imexpensive. Knox's equip- 
ment consists of several gouges of dif- 
ferent types (gouges used for wood 
and linoleum carving, and which cost 
less than a quarter), a single-edge 
safety razor blade with one point 
rounded, a writing pen, an ice pick, a 
stylus, a simple d device, a 
panelling device, water colors atid 
brushes, and 

Knox buys his cardboard in sheets 
and cuts the cards himself. He uses 
Strathmore’s four ply, plate finish il- 
lustration board. The Px are 23 by 
29 inches in size and cost 50 cents 
each. 


NOX’S FIRST work on:a card is to 
make an indentation on each of 

the four edges with the panelling de- 
vice. This is purely decorative, .as. is 
(Continued on Page 58) 





Brian Scovill gives a clown a ride on a circus horse, while Craig divides his 
time between the camera and one of the’stuffed lambs his mother makes. The 
lamb is a great favorite with most children. 


I T WAS Brian’s nap time. But his 


chuckles warned listening ears 
that there was no napping going on. 
When his other went to in- 
vestigate, he twinkled back at her ac- 
cusing eyes: “Me play Humpty 
Dumpty.” Now, regretfully, the toy 
Mother Goose character must be kept 
for post-nap time. It just is not a sleep 
inducer. 


felt toys. 

They come in a wide range of color, 
size and shape. Here is material for 
circus parades by the dozens. The 
horses, for their part, seem to be 
champing at their bits and tossing 
feather-bedecked manes in eagerness 
to begin their act. Some of the smaller 
horses—ted ones, of all things!—are 
jointed; one of them is temporarily 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Profits from the stuffed toys 
an Oregon woman first made 
to amuse her two sons now 

support the three of them. 


Mabel C. Olson 


Some of the lambs have snowy 
“fleece.” Others are a pale blue, with 
white foreheads and pink floppy ears. 

The burros seem to be feeling their 
oats. They are decorated as for fiesta, 
their green saddles sprayed with tiny 
felt flowers. Their inner ears are red, 
their heavy tails and manes are of black 
yarn. Their eyes are black buttons, en- 
circled by white felt. 


MENAGERIE 


One look at the toy’s wide grin and 
mischievous eyes is enough to chase 
the sandman miles away. Humpty’s 
properly oval head wears a perky red 
bow at the chin. His green legs are 
widespread; his green-sleeved arms 
end in white mits that reach out to bed, 
table, or chair to give him still greater 
security against a fall. 

Humpty Dumpty is but one among 
a host of felt toys made by Brian's 
young mother, Mrs. Norma Scovill of 
Portland, Oregon. Her upstairs work- 
room is a child’s heaven, the only 
problem being how to choose one to 
play with first among the hundreds of 


resting on his hind quarters. 

The giraffe, on the other hand, does 
not look as though he ever needed 
rest. He is something of a dandy, with 
his fawn-colored suit, high white col- 
lar and big green bow tie. He really 
should carry a cane. 


F COURSE, no circus would be com- 
plete without its elephants. Mrs. 
Scovill has them in a soft gray, with 
saddles in contrasting colors. They 
bear no houdahs, whose detail would 
take much longer to make than the 
saddles, and would detract attention 
from the elephants themselves. 


A distinctive feature of the animals 
is the construction of their ears. Their 
angle and their floppiness or erectness 


do much to create the character of the. 


toy. The color, too, plays an important 
part: much of the innocent, just-born 
look of the lambs is due to the soft 
pink ears given even to the pale blue 
ones. The red lining of the burros’ 
ears tends to give them a bold, ready- 
for-adventure cast. The short ears, set 
slightly a-tilt, of the giraffes show 
them to be of an alert, inquisitive bent. 

The ears of the black circus horse 
and the red horse are sewed to the 
animals by hand, in order to get the 
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Brian Scovill has his arms full of toys, but his brother, Craig, can’t choose from such a wide assortment. From this 
worktable their mother assembles toys to fill orders. 


from FELT 


right turn to the ear; so are those of 
the burros. The others are attached by 
machine. For the curved ears, the ear is 
first lined with colored felt of the 
same size, then two ends are brought 
together, forming the cup. 


M429 THESE delightful toys is 
not now a hobby with Mrs. Sco- 
vill, but rather a business developed 
almost overnight from a hobby. 

One year, Mr. Scovill decided a 
couple of weeks before Christmas that 
he would give their son, Craig, a foot- 
ball. He spent much time hunting for 
the size and make he had in mind, and 


Mrs. Scovill feared that he would be 
disappointed in his shopping for it. 
So, the day before Christmas she made 
a ball of cotton rags, a colorful affair 
fashioned of polka dots, plaids, and 
every sort of print. About eight inches 
in diameter, it was a good size for tiny 
hands. 

She had just finished it when Mr. 
Scovill came home, proudly bearing 
a $15 football. It was a wonderful toy, 
but one that overwhelmed Craiz’s 
baby hands. So her homely cotton one 
was substituted, until Craig should 
“grow into” his father’s gift. 


M*™ SCOVILL’S hobby grew out of 
such demands upon her ingenu- 
ity. Little neighbors and members of 
her family eagerly opened her con- 
tributions to their birthday and Christ- 
mas festivities; they knew they might 
expect some toy that would make them 
the envy of their friends. Sometimes 
it would be a rag doll; again, a kitten, 
hen, or duck. On one occasion, she 
bought a kit of materials for making a 
Dutch boy and girl; the girl she made 
up for her niece, and the boy for 
Craig. 

But in January of 1946, the death 
of her husband forced her to decide 
on some means of livelihood for her- 
self and her two small sons. Finding 
employment outside her home would 
mean leaving her children in the care 
of others, which she was loath to do. 

Her knack with sewing, and the 
pleasure her percale toys had given 
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their recipients, led her to gamble on 
establishing a toy business in her own 
home. So, three weeks after the loss 
of her husband, she began the under- 
taking that has prospered far beyond 
her expectations. 


RS. SCOVILL chose felt as her 
medium, because with it she can 
get better contours than with percale or 
other cotton. It gives greater possibility 
for variety, and blends durability with 
cuddly softness. It is easier to stuff, and 
her stitching can be done on the out- 
side, thus saving time that would be 
required for turning. Another great 
advantage it offered was that, while 
other goods were still somewhat 
scarce, it could be bought in quantity 
in a wide range of attractive colors. 
Her first gift animals had been 
sewed flat, but these newer ones were 
dimensional, and made her earlier pat- 
terns obsolete. 

Since she was preparing for the 
Easter season, Mrs. Scovill centered 
her efforts on Easter toys. Her first 
was a hen, with a flat chick tucked in 
Mama Hen’s pocket. Then followed a 
duck, a lamb, a duckling, and Humpty 
Dumpty. The first ducks were very 
plump, cuddlesome, domestic birds, in- 
cluding Mama and Papa and ducklings. 

“Humpty gave me an object lesson 
in business,” Mrs. Scovill recalls. 
“After a hectic period when I lived in 
a toy world, but couldn’t by any stretch 
of the imagination be said to be play- 
ing, I sallied forth breathlessly to keep 
an appointment with my first prospec- 
tive customer, Gifts by Anderson, a 
shop on Broadway near the Liberty 
Theater in Portland. 

“I had just put the finishing 
touches on Humpty Dumpty that day. 
He was a disappointment. To me, he 
just looked queer, and it was only on 
a last-minute impulse that I threw 
him into the satchel with my other 
samples. 

“So I was amazed when he im- 
pressed the buyer the most. That ex- 
perience taught me that it is not what 
I want, but what pleases the customer, 
that counts in this business of mine.” 


T FIRST, Mrs. Scovill bought her 
felt as she needed it, at retail 
prices. But, as her output increased 
rapidly, she began buying by the bolt 
‘from a dry goods wholesaler in Port- 
land, thereby realizing quite a saving. 
She now has, stored conveniently under 
her worktable, bolts of pastel pinks, 
yellows, greens, and lavenders, and gay 


reds and vivid greens; and of course 
black, white and grey. 

Nevertheless, she finds it difficult 
to estimate the exact cost of a given 
toy, since much of its make-up comes 
from bags filled with miscellaneous 
scraps of materials that are left-overs 
from years of sewing. These bags are 
set near her worktable, so that she 
may easily rummage through them 
for her needs in the way of accessories 
and trimmings. 

Although her circus animals doubt- 
less have the most appeal for children, 
an eye-taking display for the adult is 
a wedding procession of tiny ducks 
that marches across the width of. the 
table, the groom and his supporters 
in high hats, the bride and her brides- 
maids adorned with flowers. Such dig- 
nity, such correctness; every duck 
preened to the last simulated feather. 
This wedding was assembled as the 
result of an order from New York 
City. 


M* SCOVILL occasionally makes 
V4. toys to customers’ specifications, 
when the idea appeals to her. She then 
can incorporate the design into her 
line. Usually, however, she prefers to 
restrict her orders to those toys on 
hand, as she may fritter away an un- 
due amount of time on the new model. 

For it is, of course, the first of a de- 
sign which requires the most time. 
There must be a certain amount of 
groping and smoothing before a usable 
pattern is drafted, colors selected, and 
proportions adjusted. 

The creation of the burros is an. ex- 
ample of how Mrs. Scovill’s animals 
and novelties evolve. Often the design 
in mind at the beginning is entirely 
different from what finally develops. 

“For that reason,” she explains, “my 
ideas for designing are hard to con- 
vey. I suppose I really start with the 
spirit of the animal I plan to make. 
The giraffe, which is my favorite, sug- 
gested to me an animal that should 
be portrayed as perky and alert. With 
that thought in mind I selected colors 
and a pose to bring out those traits. 
The high collar and debonair bow tie 
carry out the effect. I did not give him 
a hat, because a friend of mine, who 
also makes animals, has a hattéd giraffe, 
and I must be careful to avoid similar- 
ity in our designs. . 


“T THINK the giraffe is my most 
successful design, largely because 
with him I have made each feature 
count. There is just the bare outline, 
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the beady, inquiring eye, a row of 
buttons suggesting the markings of 
his fawn skin, and the collar and bow. 

“Toys, I find, lose their appeal if 
fussy. The average customer does not 
appreciate detail that, because of the 
time required, brings up the cost of 
the item. Simple lines are more ap- 
pealing. 

“If I find that a design takes too 
long to work out, with too many at- 
tempts rejected I abandon it, not be- 
cause I get impatient, but because I 
haven't the feel for that animal. It will 
be stiff and lifeless.” 


Another example, her elephant, 
shows how her feeling for the toy is its 
underlying source. 


“To me,” Mrs. Scovill says, “the 
elephants I have seen look brow- 
beaten and bedraggled, with a why- 
am-I-here expression, their spirit far 
removed from their ornate decorations. 
So I made my elephant with his head 
bent and his body heavy, as though 
his walk must be plodding and spring- 
less. His incongruous trappings of 
orchid and sequins serve to contrast 
with his lack-lustre attitude, and so 
emphasize it. 

“I had seen a circus horse in the 
East, made, I believe, by some handi- 
capped woman in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. But he was beige and brown, and 
I didn’t like the effect in those colors. 
I wanted a spirited, arresting horse. 
So I made mine in black felt, strove 
for prancing lines, and gave him a gay 
red feather for his mane. 

“That red feather, by the way, led 
to difficulties I had not anticipated. 
After I had made a quantity of this 


- horse, I was unable to buy more of 


the feathers in that color from my 
original source. So I experimented 
with dyeing white feathers. The re- 
sult was not gratifying. I found that 
I ended with rust-colored feathers, 
when I aimed for crimson. They would 
not do, and I gave up dyeing as too 
uncertain and not worth the time.” 


AS HITTING upon the spirit of 
the animal she is creating, Mrs. 
Scovill holds up several shades of felt, 
to see which best complements her 
idea, The next step is to sketch the 
main body in the way she wants to 
depict it. Gradually she works out the 
paper pattern. This she traces on the 
felt, using a white pencil on the dark 
material, and a soft lead pencil on the 
light. 

Then on the working model she adds 
the expression, rejecting any detail 
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Mrs. Norma Scovill prepares legs for small red horses. es are made in such a way that when stitched to the body 


they give the animals a jointed effect. 


that does not help to show the char- 
acter of the animal. 

In this way she worked out all her 
toys, with the exception of Humpty 
Dumpty, which is a revised version 
of a commercial pattern and the hen, 
also a variation of a bought pattern, 
its detail modified to be workable in 
felt. Now her toys and novelties carry 
the label “Normart originals hand- 
made by Norma.” 

Some of the animals have their 
legs cut with the body. The legs of 
others, like those of the horses and 
burros, are jointed, cut separate and 
stitched to the body very tightly by 
hand: with stout carpet thread, and 


with considerable overlapping. Pearl. 


buttons are then sewed securely over 
the stitching to hide it. 

Although the task of stitching on 
the legs is hard and annoying, push- 


ing the needle through the heavy bulk 
often resulting in pricked fingers, the 
mobile legs are pleasing, especially for 
the small child, who likes action in 
his toys. 

Manes and tails are made of cotton 
fringe, and are sewed on with the line 
of the toy, that is, the joining of front 
and back. This cotton fringe is easy to 
find on the market. But, whereas Mrs. 
Scovill at first bought it at from 8 
cents to 12 cents a yard, it has gone up 
to 18 cents. She buys it by the bolt like 
her felt. 


M*: SCOVILL is heartened by the 
thought that she has yet to meet 
a refusal in shops where she has of- 
fered her products, although friends 
with just as attractive toys, to her 
mind, have failed. Perhaps her success 
can be explained by a good business 


sense, a knowing what to offer and 
where. Her business methods, like her 
toys, are the result of planning, and 
are not haphazard. 

The working model for her toys is 
somewhat slow in shaping. But after 
it is completed, work on the toy goes ~ 
like clockwork, one being completed in 
from one to two and one-half hours, 
depending upon size and amount of 
detail. The price is based upon the 
time and material consumed. 

Gracing the living room mantel 
is Mrs. Scovill’s latest animal, 
made as a gift for a Scotch friend 
just graduating from Harvard. A 
black Scottie, he has a mortarboard of 
Scotch plaid perched over his left ear. 
His white collar is set off by a perky 
red bow tie. A red patch suggests the 
nose. Black eyes are bordered in white. 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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The proprietor of a famous 
Chicago restaurant develops 
his boyhood hobby into an 
attraction that entertains 
lovers of good music 


and good food. 


Herbert G. Moore 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ACME 


Fredrik Chramer, owner of the Kungsholm restaurant, controls his elabor- 
ate puppet opera from this booth directly behind the audience. He plays records 
successively on two players, following the opera score accurately. He governs 
the stage lighting with the control board in the background. 


PUPPET OPERA 


q , ; é 


c- YEARS ago and several thou- 
sand miles from these shores a 
little 9-year-old Scandinavian boy pre- 
sented a puppet opera for his school- 
mates. There was nothing outstanding 
about the presentation, and talent 
scouts, if there had been any in the 
room, certainly would not have been 
impressed. For the music came from 
an old-fashioned talking machine, 
which scratched and screeched, as 
talking machines did in those days, 
and required frequent pauses to change 
needles and records. The stage—a 
small toy affair that was all of two 
feet square—was perched on a highly 
ornamental 19th century table, with 
the boy kneeling on a chair in order 
to manipulate the puppets. And the 
puppets, I might add, were rather 


crude figures judged by today’s stand- 
ards. But the audience was not too 
critical, and the young impresario was 
not in the least discouraged. On the 
contrary, he thought the performance 
was rather good, and was determined 
to make it better. 


The scene today shifts to Chicago 
and to a stately old mansion on the 
Near Northside. If you'll enter the 
doorway and ascend the grand stair- 
case to the third floor, as I did, you'll 
find yourself in a little world that has 
been fashioned out of a child’s dream. 
The, spacious lounge greets you first, 
its floor covered in a rich rust tone of 
deep pile carpeting, its royal blue ceil- 
ing contrasting with the neutrally 
tinted walls. Ferns and blooms add 
their touch. Then, through either one 


of two foyers, flanked by tall Italian 
torchiers, you enter the theatre. 
Your eyes will probably pop, and 
you may have to pinch yourself to 
make sure you're not dreaming. For 


this miniature opera theatre is the 


most complete and ornate of its kind 
in the world. The stage, 48 feet square, 
is lighted by 88 footlights, 88 proscen- 
ium lights and 48 spotlights, while 
1,200 border lights illuminate the 
modernistic auditorium, where adjust- 
able leather chairs will comfortably 
accommodate 100 or more guests. 
Everything here is real, and yet there 
is about the place an atmosphere of 
make-believe. Yes, the little boy has 
grown into a man. 


pars I was more deeply im- 
& pressed than the average person by 
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this realization of a childhood dream. 
If so, the reason for it is understand- 
able. For it happens that as a boy I 
had the same hobby and the same 
dream. I, too, was a young entrepren- 
eur who staged shows for the bene- 
fit of schoolmates and family. Many 
a time my grandmother, who had more 
time on her hands than anyone else 
in the family, was an unwilling and, 
I'm afraid, bored spectator at my little 
puppet performances. I see it all very 
clearly now; this long-suffering soul 
never did appreciate my efforts, which 
neither entertained nor particularly 
edified her. And maybe she was right. 


At any rate, somewhere along the 
way I became separated from my 
hobby. I think that happens with most 
of us as we grow up. Fredrik A. 
Chtamer is the exception. He took his 
boyhood hobby and brought it to 

America, whose fertile soil has helped 
to nourish so many dreams in the past. 
Today, just as at the age of 9, he is 


presenting puppet operas, only this 
time on a much grander and more lav- 
ish scale and to a far more discriminat- 
ing audience. 


N°? DETAIL has been overlooked in 
making Chramer’s miniature thea- 
tre one of the sights that every visitor 
to Chicago today must see. Twenty- 
five puppet musicians fill the orchestra 
pit, complete with orchestral instru- 
ments, from violins and French horns 
to harps and kettledrums. And the lit- 
tle conductor—“Tosci” he is called— 
leads in perfect tempo with the music 
from a library which consists of the 
Victor and Columbia recordings of 
28 complete operas. 

The latest in sound equipment, to- 
gether with the almost perfect acous- 
tics of the auditorium, brings out the 
sharp, rich tones of Melchior, Flag- 
stad, Tibbet, Crooks, Schorr, Lehmann, 
Pons, Bjoerling, Martinelli, Jepson, 
Thomas, Giannini and many others 
of today’s renowned artists—just as 
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if they were there singing in person. 

Yes, it’s all a far cry from that little 
toy stage and a scratching phonograph 
and an audience of enthusiastic young- 
sters, squatted on the living room floor. 
Today Chramer employs a staff of 13 
people just to perform the numerous 

ckstage and understage operations, 
including manipulating the stringless 
puppets, working the electric control 
board and the sound system, shifting 
scenery between ,acts, changing cos- 
tumes. The 700 puppets, who act in 
these productions, are operated from 
below the stage, unseen by the audi- 
ence, by operators who are music stu- 
dents and who know each opera note 
by note. Every single opera is -acted 
out in its entirety, with the “actors” 
and “actresses” singing, dancing, lov- 
ing, fighting and dying just as their 
real counterparts do on the stage of 

~the Metropolitan. 


HE EXTENSIVE wardrobe consists 
of 1,200 costumes, and each cos- 


‘This is the way the miniature opera at the Kungsholm restaurant appears to the audience, as one of the perform- 
ances nears a climax. Note the elaborate and accurate stagesetting. 
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Below the stage of the Kungsholm opera these young women synchronize the movements of the puppets with the 


singing and action of the opera. All wear earphones connected with the control booth, so they can be cued 


source. Most of them are music students during the day. 


tume is an exact copy in miniature of 
that worn by Metropolitan and La 
Scala Opera stars, complete with hats, 
wigs, silk stockings, shirts, aprons, 
boots and shoes. There are some 240 
pieces of scenery, from a prison to 
gardens, from a bull arena to churches, 
and stage properties include such de- 
tails as period furniture, a spinning 
wheel, donkey carts, candlesticks, vases, 
plates, jewel boxes and clocks, most of 
which have been produced in Chram- 
er's own shop. As examples of this 
amazing devotion to details, the chan- 
delier used in the first act of La Trav- 
tata is made of genuine Czecho-Slov- 
akian crystals, while another in the 
third act is of brass and has 42 candle- 
abra. 


In fact, the entire performance is 
so true to life that one has difficulty 
in remembering that he is not sitting 
in the Diamond Horseshoe and that 
these characters on the stage do not 
actually live and breathe, but are 


merely puppets on the ends of strings. 
Long after the final curtain has gone 
down and after one has joined the 
midnight throngs on Michigan Boule- 
vard, this strange mixture of reality 
and unreality persists. 


And just as the opera seems to have 
been taken from a dream world, so 
the building, which houses it, has been 
taken from a life that no longer exists. 
It was back in the latter years of the 
19th century, when Chicago was build- 
ing a new city on the ashes of the 
Great Fire, that Leander Hamilton 
McCormick, nephew of Cyrus McCor- 
mick, the Reaper King, selected the 
corner of Rush and Ontario Streets 
as a site for a new home. 


| Reman SPARED no expense 
in building this home. He com- 
missioned architect Stanford White to 
design it. Each brick was imported 
from Belgium, separately wrapped, in 
straw like a bottle of rare wine. The 


om a central 


massive oak doors with their heavy 
iron knockers were brought from 
Naples. Honduras mahogany and hand- 
carved oak adorned the interior. 


But the old McCormick world is 
gone. Today many of these great homes 
on Chicago’s Near Northside have 
succumbed to the onrush of another 
age. Some have been torn down to 
make room for parking lots. Some 
have been converted into swank shops 
and studios. Office buildings, apart- 
ments, hotels, banks have rudely el- 
bowed their way into a neighborhood 
that would have scorned them a few 
decades ago. But to all outward ap- 
pearances the old McCormick mansion 
remains virtually unchanged, proudly 
defiant of these brash newcomers, still 
rich in the tradition of its glorious 
This is now Chramer’s Kungsholm, 
a name derived from an old Swedish 
castle north of his beloved Stockholm 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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MARKETING HOBBY 
PRODUCTS 


ROM TIME to time this column has 

reported on hobby aids released by 
the Federal government’s Department 
of Commerce. As proof that the com- 
merce departments of our state gov- 
ernments are also busily helpful, we 
might note the fine job being done 
in New York state. 

According to the Washington of- 
fice of the New York State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, it has been advis- 
ing women on marketing home prod- 
ucts and setting up small shops and 
services. Known as the Crafts and 
Small Business Clinic, and headed by 
Jane Todd, deputy commissioner of 
the New York State Department of 
Commerce, this is probably the first 
and most extensive project of its kind. 
The clinic operates by going from 
town to town in New York state, 
where top-flight merchandising ex- 
perts advise women as to whether 
their pie crust, salad dressing, jewelry, 
paper napkins, jellies, knitting, etc., 
are saleable items, can be expected to 
make money, can be improved, or are 
just out-and-out “commercial duds.” 
They also offer advice on packaging an 
item to make it more appealing, or 
displaying a product to make it show 
up better, or providing a catchy name 
or bright label. 

As far as can be ascertained here 
in the nation’s capital, similar projects 
are not now being operated by the 
departments of .commerce of other 
states. However, women hobbyists in 
New York state certainly should avail 
themselves of this top-notch market- 
ing service. And perhaps hobbyists 
from other states might be able to 
elicit similar information on a smaller 
scale from their state department of 
commerce office. 





FOREIGN FLOWER FLURRY 


‘|= DEPARTMENT of Agriculture 
was recently the scene of open 





Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 





How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


hearings on whether or not the im- 
portation of foreign nursery stock and 
bulbs should be further restricted as 
a means of disease control. Men with 
a vocational interest in flowers, such 
as H. G. Dekens of the Plant Exporters 
Association, Netherlands, and Dr. C. 
J. Briejer, chief of the phytopathologi- 
cal service, Netherlands, as well as 
individuals with an avocational in- 
terest in flowers, such as members of 
the Virginia State Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs and the Maryland Federated 
Garden Clubs, took part in the hear- 
ings. (The latter two private clubs in- 
clude a total membership of about 
8,000 garden hobbyists. ) 

One hobbyist declared that without 
imports American gardens in every 
hamlet and town “would be little more 
than patches of broom sage and squaw 
grass.” Still other flower amateurs felt 
that “domestic growers are seeking to 
freeze out their foreign competition 
and thus make American gardens less 
beautiful and more costly.” George 
Strong, member of the Men’s Garden 
Club of Montgomery County, and at- 
torney here for the Netherlands ex- 
porting group, called on the American 
Association of Nurserymen to “admit 
that its objective in urging disease 
control measures is to exclude foreign 
plants from the American market to 
the end of monopolizing the Ameri- 
can market.” 

Views offered during the hearings 
were varied, and no final decision had 
been reached by the Department of 
Agriculture at the time this column 
went to press. However, one factor 
certain to be taken into consideration 
is that bulbs are Holland’s largest item 
of export to the United States, totaling 
8 million dollars in 1947. 

Incidentally, the United States is 
expecting to receive (probably in 
about March) 8,000 azalea plants from 
Holland, This gift is made possible 
by the pennies saved by Dutch school 
children, as a “token of gratitude for 
America’s part in the liberation of 
their country.” About 160 varieties of 
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azaleas, not very well known to this 
country, are included. They will be 
sent to the National Arboretum to be 
planted as a permanent memorial of 
Holland’s gratitude for American help. 
This gift is an expansion of Holland's 
original floral thanks, which it ex- 
nee eS a oe 
ip to this country, 
with school children’s mid Bote ys 
tributions from grateful Dutch. These 
tulips are to be seen on the 
Capitol Grounds, at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, in Arlington Cemetery, and other 
parks throughout the country. In addi- 
tion to the azaleas we will receive in 
March, Holland had planned to send 
the National Parks 10,000 rhododen- 
drons, magnolias, Japanese maples, and 
other ornamental plants. A ruling that 
plants could not come into the country 
with soil on their roots ended the pro- 


.ject, however, with only the azaleas 


being sent, since they can stand ship- 
ment barerooted. 
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NEW HOBBY 
SPROUTING UP 

A Is befitting this Atomic Age in 

which we live, flying and flying 
clubs are virtually sprouting up over- 
night into what promises to be an 
important American hobby. In view 
of this unprecedented interest in aero- 
plane flying, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has recently issued a 
new pamphlet, How to Organize and 
Operate a Flying Club. It outlines the 
major steps for starting a club, and on 
the basis of the experiences of other 
clubs warns of the known obstacles 
for which a new group must . 
Also included in this free booklet are 
a suggested constitution and by-laws, 
and a bibliography giving the sources 
of further information. ADDRESS: 
CAA Office of Aviation Information, 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





NEED FOR NEW STAMP LAW? 


A PHILATELIC problem that is crop- 
ping up with renewed vigor is 
the unsolicited approval sheet—that is, 
dealers sending unsolicited sheets of 
stamps on approval to stamp hobbyists. 
There seems to be no method by which 
postal authorities can prevent this nui- 
sance. Nor is there much possibility 
of its stopping of its own accord, since 
no loss is involved. People who receive 
these sheets either return them, or pay 


(Continued om Page 50) 


T HAD come! The family on Long 
I Island watched excitedly while the 
stout box was opened and the huge 
braided rug was taken out. 


They shouldered the long vari-col- 
ored roll, which in its crating had 
weighed 67 pounds, and marched up- 
stairs to the tune of the “Song of the 
Volga Boatman.” There, in the open 
space prepared for it, they spread it 
on the floor. 

“There’s my blue dress!” “Look at 
Grandma’s old shawl!” “That's Dad's 
brown suit!” These were some of the 
exclamations. “It truly is a memory 
rug,” someone stated. “Let's each stand 
on something we've worn. There’s 
plenty of room, it’s such a big rug.” 


“Ten feet long and eight feet 
wide,” the statistician of the family 
declared. “And the braids, if stretched 
out straight, would reach at least one- 
third of a mile. Somebody up in Ver- 
mont where it came from figured that 


out. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


SHE 
BRAIDS 
MEMORIES 


“It’s beautifully slip-stitched so it 
can be used either side up,” the mother 
of the family pointed out. “Close, even 
stitches, well hidden from sight, with 
strong thread doubled.” 

“Thirty-six big spools,” the statis- 
tician put in. “Mrs. Ladd wrote that 
she had used that many to sew the 
braids in this rug.” 

“I'm afraid it was just too much 
for her to make such a big, heavy 
rug,” the mother worried. “I do hope 
she isn’t all tired out!” 


UT UP in Vermont, Mrs. Carrie 
Ladd, called “Grandma Ladd” by 
everyone in town, the maker of the 
big rug, was far from exhausted. Of 
course the crick in her neck - and 
shoulders bothered some and her hands 
sort of ached after the steady braiding 
and sewing. But once more she had 
braided precious memories into a 
usable thing of beauty. 
Now she was ready to begin on the 
next rug. A more ordinary-sized one 


Helen Waite Munro 


would seem nothing at all after the 
huge one just finished. 

Making braided rugs for home and 
friends has always been one of Mrs. 
Ladd’s many hobbies. The first rug 
she made to sell was for a neighbor 
who longed to have the shawl her 
babies had been wrapped in braided 
into a rug. 

The news spread, and soon other 
people were bringing baby blankets, 
party dresses, well-remembered suits 
and coats, beggitig Mrs. Ladd to make 
memory rugs for them. 


Fo TWELVE years Mrs. Ladd has 


devoted all her spare time to this 
work, turning away many orders be- 
cause she had all she could do well, 
and she would not risk lowering her 
reputation for fine work by calling in 
outside help. 

When she celebrated her seventy- 
eighth birthday a little over a year 
ago by completing a set of thirteen 
stair pads with a round matching rug 
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A Vermont woman uses 
fabrics that recall other 


times as materials for 
handsome rugs with 
special meaning. 


to go on the landing, she brought the 
total number of rugs she had made 
up to sixty-six. 

“Yes,” she told me, “I often work 
on two rugs at the same time. It’s less 
tiresome and keeps folks feeling good- 
natured.” 

Through the years Mrs. Ladd has 
worked out the simplest and most ef- 
ficient process. All her braids are five- 
eighths of an inch across. To make 
these uniform, of course, heavy ma- 
terial must be cut narrower than the 
lighter weight. The strips must be cut 
evenly and on the straight of the ma- 
terial with the edges trimmed neatly. 

“At first you have to get the width 
of the strips by experimenting,” Mrs. 
Ladd says, “But after gaining in ex- 
perience, you will know just how wide 
to cut them. Thick coating material 

(Continued on Page 60) 


Leaving a short piece at the end, 
Mrs. Carrie Ladd sews braid around a 
rug, stitching back and forth so that 
the thread is hidden under the strands 
of the braid, making the rug reversible. 





1. First, the strips are cut on the 
straight of the material with start- 
ing ends tapered. Lighter-weight 
material must be cut wider than 
heavier-weight. Strips should be of 
uneven lengths so piecings will not 
come together in braiding. 

2. The edges of strips are rolled 
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neatly under and the tapered ends 
of three strips sewed securely to- 
gether. 

3. Begin braiding the three 
strips. When you come to the end 
of a strip, piece it. This is done by 
overlapping one-fourth inch or 
more and stitching twice across on 


How To Prepare Braided Strips For Memory Rugs 


the machine or by hand. 

4. Heavy material must be 
pieced by hand, overlapped about 
one-half inch. Sew across one end, 
then straight up the center. Cut out 
the corners to make less of a bulge 
in the braid, and tack these edges 
down. 
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WATER COLORS -- 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Poor Man's Art Medium 


Herman Keys 


If you feel like painting, 
get a set of water colors and 
start in, says a Californian, 
who tells you how. 


SOLD the first water color I ever 
painted—for 25 cents. My latest 
one brought a hundred dollars. 

Between these two sales lie many 
years of pursuing a delightful hobby 
—years marked by countless sales, 
exhibitions in Los Angeles and vicin- 
ity, and even service as an art juror 
in my home city’s annual exhibition. 

It was the famed ill wind blowing 
good that first caused me to paint 
water colors. I couldn’t afford the 
more expensive oils. Water color, be- 
cause it was so cheap, filled my paint- 
ing needs perfectly. I had been paint- 
ing with oils but soon found the costly 
tubes and canvases were using up my 
limited capital too fast. 

One day I was complaining to an 
art supply dealer about the high prices 
and he asked me if I had ever used 
water color. “It’s cheap,” he said, “and 
good. water color pictures are very 
beautiful.” 


Herman Keys demonstrates the 
painting position which he believes is 
best. All the necessary materials for 
painting water colors are shown in 


this photograph. 
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I knew he was right about their 
beauty. I had never, however, thought 
about them as a substitute for my oil- 
painting hobby. The suggestion that 
they were cheap greatly interested me 


though. : 
Then and there I bought my first 
water color outfit — brush, paper, 


paints, everything I needed, and all 
of it costing less than a few tubes of 
oil-paint. I was delighted to discover 
something that would allow me to 
keep on painting so inexpensively. 


I SOON fell under the spell of my 

water colors. At first I filled sheet 
after sheet of paper with blobs of 
color, mixing and mingling them and 
placing various colors adjacent to one 
another just for the interesting effects. 
Other things delighted me too. My 
paints were always ready for use, tak- 
ing but a moment of preparation, It 
required but minutes to tack down a 
piece of paper and begin to paint. 
And the process was so clean—spilled 
paint could be entirely removed simply 
by taking it up with a damp cloth. 

After a few hours of puddling color 
I decided to paint my first water color 
picture. It happened that on my table 
were some snapshots I had recently 
taken. One of them was the picture of 
a man fishing from a rowboat. Just 
his back showed and the boat was half 
hidden by some piling. It was surely a 
very simple subject, appealing to me 
because so little skill was required to 
sketch it. 


I painted it in solid areas of color. It 
was crude, but the brilliant blue of the 
water and the white boat made a crisp, 
bright contrast. 


That is what a fisherman friend of 
mine thought, too, for he bought it 
that night for a quarter. Of course sub- 
ject matter influenced him greatly, 
not my slight artistic ability. Further- 
more, I had painted a giant fish on the 
end of the fisherman’s slender line. 


Ts SALE, small as it was, taught 
me a valuable lesson. I concluded 
that if one wished to make his hobby 
pay in selling paintings, simple sub- 
ject matter, easily understood by the 
greatest number of people, was the 
key to success. 

Also, I soon discovered that a very 
simple painting style was necessary. 
Nevertheless, it was a long time until 
my next sale. Why? I was painting 
what I thought were simple and ap- 
pealing subjects, but too fussily. I 
was striving for too much detail and 











Herman Keys presents a “one-man show.” He sold the first water color he 
ever painted for 25 cents, but now he frequently receives as much as $100 for 


a painting. 


killing the bright, fresh look that is 
the essence of water color painting. 

It was my art-supply dealer friend 
who put me wise again. “Look at some 
water color reproductions,” he said. 
“You'll discover that a good water col- 
orist’s paintings are fresh looking be- 
cause they mostly paint each area just 
once. They plan their pictures: first 
and, therefore, they usually turn out 
right the first time.”. 

This was a good lesson. On looking 
over the reproductions of a number of 
water colors I discovered how right my 
friend was. At oncé I determined to 
apply the idea to my own painting. 


|S deere OF the new procedure were 
varied. Generally they were an 
improvement. I cannot say that suc- 
cess came immediately. The pictures 
were much brighter and fresher, how- 
ever, for I was determined to get my 
color right the first time. Many pic- 
tures I had to throw away, mainly 
because though freshly stated in one 
area, another would be muddy. If too 
much so, out that picture would go. 
This process was very trying but it 
seemed to me that a hobby to be fully 
enjoyed should be perfected if pos- 
sible. I felt that no real enjoyment 
would result from it if I did not pur- 
sue a course that would lead to constant 
improvement. 
It had been months since the picture 


of the big fish on the little line had 
resulted in a first sale. But as soon as 
I could control the simple painting 
system I had evolved, other sales be- 
gan to occur. The first ones were to 
friends, then to their friends, and be- 
fore many more months I found I 
was as busy as my spare time would 
allow. 


MS OF the subject matter was 
furnished by my customers in 
the forms of snapshots of scenes they 
liked. A very good source of income 
came from making pictures of their 
homes. The great pride most people 
have in their residences resulted in 
their being delighted to see them re- 
produced in water color. I also made 
up landscapes, farm scenes and water- 
fronts, etc. These I was allowed to dis- 
play in a downtown store window 
with a card showing my prices and ad- 
dress. For this privilege I paid the store 
a percentage on each picture sold. This 
proved to be good business and a 
steady source of orders. 


Fortunately, the system I have ad- 
hered to allows for very rapid paint- 
ing, a fact that enhances the charm of 
the work. A water color must look 
fresh and unlabored, and speed is a 
very important factor in bringing this 
effect about, Fussiness is deadly and 
quickly kills the. spirit of water color 
painting. Also it is a very simple sys- 
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tem and one which can afford any- 
one a great deal of pleasure. No 
special talent is needed to start. The 
procedure is easy. Drawing. skill or 
outdoor sketching is unnecessary. Con- 
tinuation of the hobby, if the following 
simple steps are followed, will enable 
anyone to produce steadily improving 
water colors, and have great fun in 
the process. 

There is a very good reason for 
this. The union of color, water and 
paper produces effects both astound- 
ing and surprising, and of a variety 
wide enough to hold the interest of 
anyone, regardless of his talent or lack 
of it. 


T= MATERIALS necessary are really 
very inexpensive and few in num- 
ber, I use a half-inch flat sable brush. 
One of ox-hair will suffice, too, at 
first. This brush is on the large side 
but it will swing a lot of color and 
that is a real advantage. As for the 
paint itself, one of the open-type sets 
with the six or seven little cakes of 
color all in a line is adequate. Any 
good brand will do. Nearly every color, 
shade and tint imaginable can be made 
from the colors in these sets, so one 
does not have to feel limited in using 
them. 

Because it is always ready for use, 
a good machine-made paper is satis- 
factory. Make sure it is white. 

Aside from thumbtacks, the other 
required items are practically free: 
water, a wide-mouthed mason jar, a 
rag and an old table that can be tacked 
into and splashed. Or, lacking this 
last, the floor may be used. 


HE FIRST step, with the new tools, 

should be. to have some fun with 
the color. Thumbtack down a piece of 
paper about eight by ten inches. Dip 
into the green for instance. Get a good 
brushfull and paint a blob about two 
inches square. The color spreading on 
the paper will look like a green jewel 
against the brilliant white surface. To 
add even greater brilliance, paint red 
all around the green blob. This will 
make the green actually seem to leap 
off the page. 

This produces full brilliance for 
both colors because they are comple- 
mentary to each other. Complementary 
simply means to complete, and red 
happens to complete green’s potenti- 
alities to the utmost. Incidentally 
green will do the same for red, so try 
it both ways. 

For more of the same kind of fun 
surround a patch of yellow with violet, 


The yellow will actually purr and so 
will blue when surrounded by orange. 
Again the reverse of these combina- 
tions will produce equally startling re- 
sults. These pairs are complementary 
too, therefore bringing out the maxi- 
mum brilliance in each other. 


N= TRY mixing each pair to- 
gether. Immediately it will be 
seen that it is only when side by side 
that complementary pairs are friendly. 
Mixing green and red together results 
in the most dullish sort of neutral. The 
same thing happens when blue and 
orange are mixed together, or yellow 


and violet. These pairs then should be . 


kept out of each other’s containers and 
placed only side by side for brilliance. 

Even more realization of color phe- 
nomena and fun can be achieved by 
blending. A brush full of red dropped 
into yellow produces orange. Yellow 
dropped into blue will make green, 
and violet is born when red and blue 
are mixed. 

At this point all sorts of blending 
should be attempted. Everything but 
the complementary pairs should be 
mixed and the results noted. Mixing 
colors is easy, for the different hues in 
the paint box are always visible. This 
exercise is a perfect way to discover 
color preferences and combinations. 
The first feeling of control over color 
comes this way and is one of the most 
gratifying things about painting. 


Paior THIS short period of 
color experimentation, the first pic- 
ture may be attempted. This consists 
merely of a series of easy steps. 

The first step is to find a pleasant 
subject. The pages of any illustrated 
magazine can supply dozens. They’re 
all copyrighted, of course, and cannot 
be resold as reproductions, but to copy 
them as a hobby is quite permissible 
and good practice, until original pic- 
tures may be produced. 

Best choice is a simple subject and 
a good sized one. To take an example, 
presume a lake picture has been 
chosen. In the foreground a flower- 
covered meadow runs down to the 
water's edge. A range of mountains 
have their feet in the water and their 
snowed-under noses in the air of a 
cloudless blue sky. In the background 
is a tiny sailboat and one tied at the 
shore in the foreground. A common 
scene, but one unfailing in loveliness 
and charm. 

This picture should be cut out of the 
magazine and a piece of water color 


paper, slightly larger, tacked to the 
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table or floor. A clean jar of water, 
paints and brushes should be placed 
nearby. With carbon between the 
magazine picture and the water color 
paper, the picture is traced through. 
Very light pressure is best, for only 
the faintest line is necessary, 

Details should be forgotten. Get- 
ting every wave on the lake and every 
single flower in the meadow is defi- 
nitely unnecessary. Artists are not 
cameras and their purpose is to deal 
with a scene’s essential areas only. 


HERE IS no reason to feel restricted 

because a picture is traced. After a 
few tracings it will be found that 
many of the essential lines will be re- 
membered. Unconsciously then, one 
day, original pictures will be made. 

After the tracing is made, the orig- 
inal picture is placed to one side where 
it may readily be seen. 

The brush should be clean. The 
paper should be lower than the el- 
bows, and flat. A few newspapers 
should be placed around the painting 
to absorb any excess splashing. 


With clear water only, the sky area 
is brushed in — not sloppily, just 
moistly. The brush should be kept full 
and moved rapidly from right to left. 
(Left-handers just opposite.) The 
water should be kept out of the moun- 
tain area and any excess drops picked 
up with the rag. This area should dry 
long enough to appear dullish and 
without any puddles. Next, the brush is 
filled with blue and worked from top 
to bottom with rapid left to right 
strokes. 

The top of the sky is nearly always 
darker than the horizon. The brush, 
then, in moving down the page gradu- 
ally unloads its color, which gets 
fainter as the bottom of the sky area 
is approached. 


f ber NEXT portion of the picture 
to be painted is the mountain 
area. Obviously the over-all color of the 
mountains is darker than the sky. A 
brush full of darker blue mixed with 
violet is used to cover them. Cover all 
but the white patches of snow fields 
on the peak. Against the blue sky 
these white areas will gleam brilliantly, 
just as snowfields really do. 

Painting the lake is the next step. 
Because it is a perfect mirror for the 
sky and mountains, naturally it will 
reflect their colors. Close scrutiny of 
the original picture should be constant. 
It will reveal that the lake as a whole 
is darker than the sky. Especially is 
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Herman Keys recommends that a beginner start by painting a simple water color such as the one he is completing 
here. See text of article for instructions on how to paint such a scene. — 


this true of the background where the 
mountains are reflected. The fore- 
ground, however, will be nearly as 
light as the sky in a limited area near 
the foreground shore. 

The whole lake area is first to be 
painted with clear water. It should dry 
enough to appear dull and free of 
puddles. No water should be allowed 
to cover the areas that the two sail 
boats occupy on the lake’s surface. 
These latter areas remain white. Where 
the reflections of the mountains appear 
in the lake, use blue mixed with violet. 
Make certain that the color in this 
area is really darker than the moun- 
tains. A small amount of black may be 
added to assure this. 


A AREAS must be painted as rap- 
idly as possible. Also, without fail, 
the brush must be washed completely 
free of old color before it picks up 
new. This is a rule that must not be 
forgotten. 

The last area to paint is the flower 


covered meadow in the foreground. 
This can be real color fun. Each flower 
will not be painted separately. An im- 
pression of the mass of riotous flower 
colors is all that is needed, not a col- 
lection of separate petals and stems. 
The foreground is dampened com- 
pletely. When the paper has dried to 
that dullish unpuddled state, innumer- 
able small blobs of yellow and orange 
are painted into it. Keeping the brush 
full of clean color, -yellow and orange 
shades and tints must be painted 
helter-skelter into the area. Red and 
orange should be used for some blobs 
too. The whole foreground should be 
painted a crazy quilt of these colors. 
They should be allowed to run loosely 
into each other, mixing and blending. 
When all this has been done, there 
will be a bright impression of the 
variegated patches of sun filled flowers 
in the meadow. Also, there will be 
sky, mountains, snowfields and lake. 
All the essential elements of the pic- 
ture will appear in striking colors. 


Ww A picture is finished, it 
should be matted. A mat styl- 
izes and unifies the whole picture. 
White or palely tinted mat-board is 
used and of proportions suited to the 
varying size of the pictures. Cut its 
four dimensions one-half inch less 
than the painting's over-all measure- 
ments. Fasten mat and picture together 
with Scotch-tape for permanence. 

All pictures made should be saved. 
After a dozen or so have been com- 
pleted they should be placed together 
ready for a personal “one-man” show. 
The improvement in each succeeding 
one will be amazing. The best ones 
should be framed with narrow natural- 
wood moldings, and hung prominently. 

Water color. painting is really fun 
and can be profitable. Along with that , 
fun comes the realization that one is 
being taken out of a colorless world 
into one of beautiful color. It’s a great 
trip, often needed. 

All that you have to remember is: 
keep the brush clean and wade in. 
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We Had a 


“y= HAVE a hobby show,” the 
chairman of the ways and means 
committee of our church guild sug- 
gested. The committee was meeting to 
plan for an event to augment the 
building fund of the Central Schwenk- 
felder church, near Norristown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

“Why do you want to try something 
we've never done before?” was the 
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Skeptics said it couldn’t be 
done, but a Pennsylvania 
church guild turned its 


benefit hobby show into a 
rousing success. 


HOBBY SHOW 


Christine Sheiver 


first reaction voiced. “Most of our 
members are farmers’ wives. They 
haven’t time for hobbies.” 

“Except for the people who bring 
their hobbies, who would come to the 
show to see it?” another member of 


the committee asked. 


“The last one to speak was.of the 
same opinion as the rest. She said: 
“Since the object of our project is to 


raise money for the church building 
fund, I think we should have a better 
way of doing it. So few of our women 
have hobbies, that we might not have 
enough of a show to make it worth 
visiting and that would be embarrass- 
ing as well as unprofitable.” 

“You may be right,” the chairman, 
Mrs. Ernest A. Heebner, answered, 
“but I can’t think that our people don’t 


Mrs. Charles K. Heebner, left, of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, and Miss Susie A. Reiff. of Worcester, Pennsylvania, 
orrist Pennsylvania. 


examine a model of the proposed new Central Schwenkfelder church near N. 


‘own, The model was 


on display at the church guild hobby show, held to help raise funds for the church. In the background is an exhibit 
in the show, one of twenty-five quilts displayed by Mrs. Abram A. Reiff, Lansdale, Pennsylvania. 
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The author of this article, Mrs. Christine Shearer, president of the guild 


which sponsored the hobby show, demonstrates the art of rug hooking at the 
show. The coverlet in the background was displayed by Mrs. L..S. Hoffman, 


wife of the church pastor. 


have hobbies. I think we ought to 
give our hobbyists a chance to show 
us the things which are making their 
lives more interesting and giving 
them fun. It could be an education 
for our young people and for the 
older ones, too, who think that when 
they have an evening off they must 
drive to town to see a movie or to 
dance. These forms of entertainment 
cost much more than many hobbies 
and are much less beneficial. Even if 
we didn’t make much money we would 
have tried to do something worth- 
while.” 


A’ THE next regular guild meeting, 
which was attended by about one 
hundred members, they were asked to 
raise their hands if they were inter- 
ested in any hobbies. Less than a 
dozen hands went up. As to support- 
ing a hobby show, they were non- 
committal. 

Almost anyone else would have said, 
“Well, the hobby show idea is no 
good, We'll have to do something 
else.” But the chairman of the ways 
and means committee was not like 
everyone else..Mrs. Heebner, still be- 
lieved it was worth trying and, with 
her committee promising to cooper- 
ate, went ahead. 

The committee set the date well in 
advance. The show would be held in 
the Sunday school assembly room. All 
ex-service men of the church and their 


friends in the community were asked 
to exhibit their war trophies and 
articles which they purchased abroad. 
Letters were sent to the two hundred 
guild members telling them of the 
show and asking them to exhibit their 
hobbies if they had any, or if they 
had a friend who had an interesting 
hobby that friend should be invited 
to exhibit. There was newspaper pub- 
licity as well as personal contacts. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Heebner of Fairview Village, P. 
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b Go THE day dawned even the 
chairman thought that it might 
have been a foolish idea, for the com- 
mittee had not required advance regis- 
tration and had no idea whether the 
show would be what they had hoped 
or not. Scarcely had the committee 
members arranged their own entries 
when exhibitors began to arrive and 
they were soon too busy to worry 
about the outcome of their new 
venture, 

At two o'clock the doors opened to 
the public and sg well had the show 
been publicized that there was a 
constant coming and going until the 
show was over, late that evening. 

The four walls of the room were 
gay and colorful, for quilts, counter- 
panes and woven coverlets were dis- 
played there. Some were antique, some 
were modern. One of the women, who 
-has made twenty-five quilts entirely 
herself, displayed one of her most 
prized ones as her hobby. The woolen, 
woven coverlets were one hundred 
years old, as the dates and: places of 
making which were woven in the 
corners proved. Also old was’ the 
counterpane which had been knit with 
very fine steel needles in long strips- 
and then joined. It was most unusual 
and much admired. 


cE SEEMED as though the ex-service 
men had been waiting for this op- 
- portunity to display their war relics 
as well as beautiful works of art which 

(Continued on Page 54) 


this display of their hobby products. Mrs. Heebner exhibited quite ond adele 
while her husband displayed his collection of Indian relics and arrowheads. 
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Profitable Hobbies will pay a minimus 
Hobby Parade Editor, Profit 








Telephone Stand-in 
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Canine Hostelry 


yor THOMAS MATTHEWS of Lewistown, Pennsyl- 
vania, makes his vacations and free-time profitable. 
His love for dogs started a flourishing business for him. 
He turned the garage of his home into dog kennels and 
boards pet dogs while the owners are out of town. When 
admitting a mewcomer to 
his kennels, he obtains a 
brief history of the ani- 
mal: the name, address and 
telephone number of the 
dog’s owner; the name of 
the dog: the probable 
len of the “visit”; the 
are usual diet and « 
number of meals per day; 
and any special directions 
or schedules the owner 
wishes followed. This 15-year-old lad cares for each pet 
well, feeding it with care and keeping dogs and living 

clean and in proper temperature. Tom charges 
75 cents per day per boarder, plus the cost of food. 

Mrs. Ruby Teppert 


Father-Daughter Home Hobby 
FATHER-DAUGHTER team in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, is enjoying its craft-hobby together and at 

the same time realizing a financial return. Harry McCartney 
and his daughter, Marie, produce many novelties in their 
home workshop. The most popular articles they make 
are lawn silhouettes. They trace designs onto one-inch 
thick white pine board, then cut them out with a jig or 
coping saw. After rough edges have been sanded smooth, 
the ornamental figures receive two coats of outside white 
paint. Details are then sketched in and colors applied. 
(Bright red, light blue, 
black and yellow show up 
best against green grass. ) 
Flesh tones are obtained by 
adding red and yellow to a 
white base. A hole is drilled 
in the bottom edge of each 
ornament. Then metal or 
wooden rods, slightly larg- 
er than the holes but with 
pointed ends, are driven 
into the holes. 

Robert A. Yerkes 


ee So, but there just aren’t enough phones to go around. 
Nothing we can do about it, much as we'd like to,” 

has got to be a familiar phrase to the many people want- 
ing telephones and unable to obtain them due to the equally 
familiar shortages of materials, But Paul Campbell, bed- 
fast with crippling arthritis, has saved the day for phone- 
less individuals in his town of Hammond, Indiana. His 
phone number is listed in the directory, not only for his 
own magazine subscription 
agency, but for doctors, 
refrigerator salesmen, re- 
pairmen, and other kinds 
of business and profes- 
sional men. Even if the 
person already has a phone, 
he can let Campbell take 
his calls. Many doctors tell 
Campbell where they will 
be when going away from 
home: or office and know 
that emergency or important information will reach them 
immediately. Here is how the telephone listing might look: 

Dr. John Jay Office 35 
Residence 63 If no answer call 732 

The last number is Campbell’s. “The work is most inter- 
esting,” he says, and suggests that others, especially shut- 
ins, might do the same to earn extra dollars each month. 
Annabelle Oliver 


Renewing Curtains for Cash 
M* CURTAIN stretchers have aided me in doing what I 
enjoy, yet there is a profit in them, too. For a fee, I 
starch, dry, and stretch the curtains of my friends and 
neighbors after they have washed them. If the curtains 
have pleats I remove them from the frames when they 
are dry and pin them, pleated, to the ironing board. I 
then spread a wet muslin cloth over the pleated curtains 
and iron until dry. This makes them look like new. I re- 
ceive 10 cents for a single door panel, 15 cents for a 
regular panel, and 20 cents 
each for panels over 81 
inches in length. For 35 
cents, I stretch and do up 
crocheted tablecloths, and 
for 10 cents, crocheted or 
tatted scarves. This pas- 
time is ideal for any house- 
wife who would like to : 
make a little extra money PES RTI NS 
doing something which she already knows how to do. 
Mrs. Esther Anderson 
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2 for each article accepted for Hobby Parade. Send material to 
lobbies, 24th and Burlington, Kansas City 16, ‘Missouri. 


Stamp Collecting for Stamp Craft 


COLLECT cancelled 
postage stamps, for a 
different reason than do 
most people. My philatelic 
hobby’s purpose is the 
gathering of materials 
from which I make stamp- 
craft greeting cards. Some- 
time ago, when I was bed- 
ridden and did not wish 
to be idle, I started making 
greeting cards, using can- 
celled postage stamps from the get-well cards I received. 
Besides the stamps, materials needed for my project are 
plain white formal note cards and envelopes, India ink, 
ruler, pencil, pen, paste, water color paints, and toothpicks. 
First I soak the stamps from the envelopes and let them 
dry on a blotter. Then, sorting them into sizes and shades, 
I plan and design lictle pictures, cutting the figures for 
them from the variously-colored stamps. Then I print a 
short verse or greeting corresponding with the design and 
add a few background lines and finishing touches with ink 
and paints over pencil guide-lines. Although they are 
simple, my stampcraft cards are novel, and I sell as many 

as I have time to make, for 15 cents each. 
Dorotha Barnhart 

















Ensemble Earrings 


N% LONG ago, a friend 
of mine asked me if 
I could make a pair of 
earrings from some extra 
buttons she had which 
matched those on a dress. 
Eager to please, I got sev- 
eral earring backs from a 
hobby supply store. As the 
buttons were made of 
metal, I soldered them to 
the backs with an inex- 
pensive electric soldering iron. They provoked many favor- 
able comments, both from my pleased friends and from 
those who saw them. Soon, I had a‘number of requests for 
similar pairs of earrings..I charge $1 to $1.50 for a set, 
depending upon the time spent on making it. I am earning 
more than pin money with my hobby, and—even more— 
it’s fun! Buttons not made of metal can be attached to the 
earring backs with either sealing wax or strong liquid 
cement. 





Arthur Beiser 
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Little Dogs Bring Big Profits 

GOOD business head 
and a love for dogs 
have brought years of en- 
joyment and profit to a 


17-year-old Ripon, Wis- 
consin, girl who-1s build- 
ing up a bank account 
which she intends to use 
for a college education. 
Jeryl Ann Reath, now a 
high school student, raises 
and sells Mexican Chihua- 
huas, some of which are no longer at birth than her thumb. 
These small dogs she usually sells for $50 each, although 
one prize pup went for $150. When she finished the 
eighth grade a few years ago, Jeryl Ann studied dog maga- 
zines and found a dealer in the eastern United States who 
sold her a Chihuahua female within her price range. She 
was able to sell the first litter of five pups for $50 each, 
and many sales have followed since then. Most of her dogs 
weigh between one and two pounds—just the right size 
for the crowded housing conditions prevailing in the 
nation today! C. J. Papara 


Glossing the Gourd 

Rea WHILE taking a drive through the country, 

I stopped at a farm house and for 50 cents purchased 
a bushel basket of gourds. They were not very attractive 
in their natural state. But after they had been dried, I 
painted them with bright enamels and found enthusiastic 
customers for them, Those for whom the rural area is 
not easily accessible can purchase gourds at the dime stores 
or at their local florists. To dry gourds, hang them in a 
cool, dry place. When the seeds rattle inside, the gourd is 
sufficiently dry and should then be soaked in water so 
that the outer skin covering can be removed. Enamel them 
in any colors desired, or decorate them with brightly 
colored decal transfers. 
These gourds, placed in a 
wooden bowl, make at- 
tractive table centerpieces. 
They are a good type of 
toy for children, too, as 
they are not heavy, nor do 
they have sharp edges, and 
they will float in the tub. I 
sell the large gourds for 50 
cents and up and the 
smaller ones for 25 cents. 


Joseph C. Salak 
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Here is a full grown nutria, weighing about twenty-five pounds. Its head resembles a ground hog’s, its front. feet 
a monkey’s paws, its body a beaver’s, and its whiskers those of a walrus. Its hind feet are webbed like a duck’s. 


FUNNY 
FURRY 
FELLOW 


Wally Schulz 


$ WILLIAM WOELFEL, who lives 
near Racine, Wisconsin, was 
looking through a sports magazine 
several years ago, his eyes suddenly 
fell upon an article which described 
the raising of an animal relatively new 
in the United States—the nutria. 
The material describing the nutria as 
a fur-bearing animal proved so inter- 


esting that Woelfel decided to order 
a few, as he puts it, “just for the dickens 
of it.” He ordered some from a farm 
in Canada, and settled back to await 
their arrival. He had read that the 
nutria (sometimes called a coypu) is 
one of the strangest looking animals in 
existence, but at the same time grew 
one of the most beautiful pelts on the 


The nutria may be comical 
in actions and grotesque 
in appearance, but its pelt 
is worth money, a Wisconsin 
man discovers. 


fur-market and was simple and easy 
to raise, So he decided to give this busi- 
ness a try. 

After a period of eager waiting, the 
strange creatures, a male and two fe- 
males, arrived. 

Woelfel’s family grouped about him 
as he opened the door to the cage of 
the nutrias with excited fingers. There 
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in the corner of the cage, looking up 
at him, were the most peculiar looking 
animals he had ever laid his eyes upon. 





HE ANIMALS within the box had 

heads like that of a beaver and 
bodies like a groundhog’s with rat- 
like tails sparsely covered with bristies. 
Whiskers protruded from their faces 
like those of a walrus and their feet 
were sturdy and black in color. Their 
rear toes were connected with strong 
webs, similar to a duck’s, Their fur was 
somewhat of a brownish grey and they 
had large, orange teeth. 

“These features were odd enough,” 
recalls Woelfel, laughing, “but I was 
even more surprised when I glanced 
at their front feet. They resemble those 
of a monkey, as they are. hand-like, 
containing a thumb and four sensitive 
fingers. I later learned that these 
strong, front claws are useful to the 
nutrias in digging and feeding them- 
selves.” 

The long rat-like tail has very little 
hair and serves the nutria as a rudder 
when it swims. It also helps the animal 
in keeping its balance when out of 
the water. 

Mts. Woelfel and her son were 
amazed as they gazed at the small ears 
of the nutria, its little round eyes, 
and very sharp front teeth, measuring 
2% inches long. 

The fur is a varying shade of brown, 
fading gradually to black on its back. 
This fur, however, is known only as 
the “guard hair” as it serves to protect 
















Bill Woelfel and his son survey the pe 


the under hair from the water and 
mud. 

One of the most unusual charac- 
teristics of the mother nutria is that 
she nurses her young from her back. 
The nipples lie in a row on both sides 
of her spine, and the young continue 
to nurse as the mother takes them for 
a swim upon her. back. 


PON FIRST acquaintance the nu- 

trias did not seem very friendly, 

but after Woelfel and his family had 

played with them for awhile they be- 

came very tame. In fact, they would 
eat out of his hands. 

“They would make excellent house- 
hold pets,” says Mrs. Woelfel, “if it 
were not for their natural habit of 
gnawing.” 

The full grown male weighed about 
25 pounds, and the females about 20 
pounds, Woelfel purchased the trio 
for approximately $35 apiece. 

Setting to work in his workshop, 
Woelfel began to build cages for his 
newly acquired. stock. He fashioned 
pens for them 6 by 12 feet, and 30 
inches high. These were provided with 
a nest box 26 by 36 by 18 inches, 
which was arranged so that the box 
could be covered with straw in the 
winter. 

The floor of the pen was covered 
with wire or cement to prevent the 
nutrias from digging or gnawing their 
way to freedom. The owner discovered 
later, however, that if they do escape 
from their cages, they stick close to 


35 


their home surr 

The pens weren't built too high, as 
the animals love to climb and will 
naturally injure themselves if they 
fall from too great a height. One cage 
this size took care of two females and a 
male. The nutria rancher furnished 
each cage with a tub of water, as the 
animals are great “water lovers.” 


ITHIN A year Woelfel watched 
his strain of nutrias increase 
from three to twenty-three, as each 
female gave birth to litters of ten. 
“The young are born fully de- 
veloped and will come out of the nest 
in one or two days,” relates Woelfel. 
“They are born with their teeth, fully 
furred, and may take their first swim 
when they are only a couple of days 
old.” 
The male stays right in the pen with 


“the mother and the young and will 


not harm them. In fact, he shows much 
interest in them, sometimes more so 
than the female. 

The newly born eat the same foods 
as their parents within two or three 
days. Many of the young are weaned 
at the age of four weeks, but Woelfel 
finds it a good policy not to take them 
from their mother before they are 
two months old. 

“The nutrias are easy to care for 
and eat almost anything,” explains 
Woelfel. “In the summer they may be 
given virtually anything that grows in 
the garden in the line of ‘greens.’ 

(Continued on Page 50) 





ns they have prepared to house a nutria colony. Pelts of the animals oom 
from $15 to $35 each, and according to Voelfel the creatures are comparatively easy to raise. 





HE FIRST time I saw Mrs. Myrtle 

Bliven’s collection of miniature 
hats, there were only about 54 of the 
tiny, hand crocheted wonders—most 
of them no bigger than your finger- 
nail, and a few only the size of the top 
of a pencil. Now Mrs. Bliven is making 
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Designing minute chapeaux 
is the hobby of this 

San Francisco wom 

it’s pleasantly profitable. 


Edna Acosta 


hats to fit on a pin head. It is amazing 


to see her handle and make such tiny 
articles. 

Mrs. Bliven now has over 125 little 
hats in all colors, sizes and materials 
in her San Francisco, California, apart- 
ment. She displays them in a miniature 


hat store made from a hat box. Some 
of them are hung on attractive copper 
wire trees which she herself winds by 
hand. Others are displayed on tiny 
lucite tables and on a double drawered 
chest made from an incense box. Dainty 
mirrors hang on the walls of the hat 


Mrs. Myrtle Bliven’s collection of miniature hats includes every style imaginable. Each of them is barely the 


size of your finger tip. 
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box shoppe. 


ERE ARE several hat models 
which I should like to buy if I were 
a tiny girl doll entering Mrs. Bliven’s 
shop. There are many smart-looking 
feathered numbers—some crocheted in 
gold or silver thread with bright ribbon 
trim, others that have twinkling se- 
quins to attract a lady’s eye. One group 
that is really appealing is that for a 
bride and her bridesmaids. The bride’s 
hat is crocheted in fine white thread 
with a swish of veil held on at the top 
with tiny seed pearls. Each bridesmaid’s 
hat is in a different pastel shade— pink, 
blue, green and yellow, with a minia- 
ture bow on top to match. Any bride 
would be proud to have these adorn her 
wedding party. 

A tiny, bright green chapeau with a 
huge green ribbon bow is a natural for 
some “Mrs. Murphy.” There are elegant 
designs’ with trailing feathers, suitable 
for sophisticated Mrs. Vogue herself. 
One minute number has a tall sky- 
scraper feather which Susie the jitter- 
bug would love. Mrs. Bliven’s stock in- 
cludes every style of hat that one can 


Mrs. Myrtle Bliven of San Francisco, California, crochets a tiny hat to add to the stock of her dwarf-size hat shoppe. 


. 


imagine, and each of them barely the 
size of your finger tip. 


A BEING crocheted, each hat is 
washed, then starched and blocked 
or shaped. Some of the tiniest hats 
are especially difficult to trim. Usually 
a speck of glue on the hat will hold the 
feather, bow or sequin trim on in place. 

To carry the hats home in, there are 
miniature hat boxes, 4% inch to an inch 
square in size, covered with bright 
silver, gold and other colored papers, 
tied with gay ribbons. A few of the 
hats are incased in small cellophane 
boxes. With a sachet tucked inside the 
hat, these make clever gifts. 

Mrs. Bliven attaches tiny pins to 
the backs of some hats and sells them 
for $1 each as ornaments for lapel or 
dress collar. She also makes little hat 
earrings for $1.50 a pair, and hat 
decorated combs which she sells for 
$1.95 a set. A San Francisco milliner 
has asked her to put a display of her 
miniature chapeaux and ornaments in 
his show window. And recently, 
attracted by Mrs. Bliven’s unusual 
hobby, the conductor of a woman's 





radio program told about the minia- 
tures in millinery and their creator 
on the air. 


Mrs. Bliven makes her collection 
available to shut-ins and hospitalized 
children for their enjoyment. This she 
does in a sort of commemorative ges- 
ture to a now deceased friend who first 
interested her in crocheting miniature 
articles. 


This constant striving for perfection 
must be stimulating and youth giving. 
Mrs. Bliven is not young in years, but 
one cannot tell it from the energy she 
expends and the active life she leads. 
Each time I see her collection, she has 
added new hats. Friends are con- 
stantly giving her bits of different 
materials with which to make and trim 
the pigmy hats, and she never stops 
creating new styles and adding new 
designs. She has had to make two 
more display “stores” in which to set 
up her increased stock, which in- 
creases in number but diminishes in 
size. Now I am wondering just how 
much smaller her miniatures in mill- 
inery can become. 











WHERE HOBBYISTS FROM ALL OVER THE NATION 
SHARE THEIR EXPERIENCES WITH YOU 


Budget Balancer 
Mrs. Leonard Price 


EFORE I was married I had a fair- 
‘salaried job, but I never had 
enough money. No matter how hard 
I tried I was always in debt until an 
older friend of mine said, “Why don’t 
you budget? You know how much 
money you have and in a general way 
how much you will need each week 
for living expenses and how much 
you usually spend during a year for 
clothes. You will find that budgeting 
will help you get much more out of 
life and you will have fewer worries.” 
After several weeks of experiment- 
ing, I finally hit on a successful plan 
of managing my money and before 
long I was able to buy clothes when I 
needed them, go to an occasional con- 
cert, bowl, and lead a much happier 
life instead of the hit and miss ex- 
istence which had previously been my 
lot. It wasn’t long before I was married 
and managing for two. 


My husband bought me a house 
right at the start, but it meant that we 
were also in debt at the start. He 
was getting good wages but he, too, 
had been accustomed to spending as 
he went along instead of planning for 
spending. Finally, I convinced him 
that a budget would save our financial 
life and at the end of our first year 
our house was more than half paid 


for and our first baby arrived, paid 
for in advance. Our home was paid 
for at the end of the second year and 
at the end of the third our second 
baby arrived, also paid for in advance. 

During this time I made a hobby 
of budgeting. I made a thorough study 
of the different types of life insurance, 
various kinds of savings accounts, 
studied food budgets and food prices 
continually and read everything I 
could find on the subject of budgets in 
general. I put all my knowledge into 
my budget and adjusted it when our 
income increased or decreased, as it 
did for several weeks. As a result we 
were not bowed down by financial 
wotries, ‘had everything for a normal, 
comfortable life, and had fun too. Our 
friends began to notice this, especially 
men who worked side by side with my 
husband. 


Oo" DAY a very good friend came 
to me and asked me about my 
budget. I explained to her that our 
budget probably wouldn’t do her much 
good but that I would be glad to help 
her if she didn’t mind confiding in 
me. From what she told me I worked 
out a budget for her. I told her that it 
would probably take a few weeks for 
her budget to be working smoothly 
but to come around again and tell me 
how she made out. She did come 
around five weeks later and with her 
she brought a gift for me because she 
was so grateful that at last. her finan- 
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cial affairs seemed to operate much 
more smoothly than ever before. Then 
she asked if I would help two of her 
friends. They would be glad to pay a 
fee, she explained. At first I was re- 
luctant to take this fee, but I do value 
my time and I thought that perfect 
strangers would feel better if the whole 
thing were on ‘a professional basis. 

My first fees were $3 but in both 
cases my first customers returned to 
me after a month and gave me an 
extra $5. They were that grateful. No, 
I didn’t immediately go into the busi- 
ness. My present business grew very 
slowly and it has grown to the place 
where I can make between $15 and 
$20 a week in my spare time. I am 
now a consultant on income tax, loans 
of all kinds and can advise on real 
estate. I don’t pretend to know every- 
thing in these fields but I can very 
often tell a customer just where to go 
for her information. Thus I save my 
customers much time and often a con- 
siderable amount of money. 


t  yrecni THIS last year I have done 
some work with time budgets and 
work schedules. The average housewife, 
including myself, wastes a lot of time 
and as a result doesn’t have much fun. 
My aim has been to allow my sister 
housewife more time for fun and rec- 
reation, To do this I read books on 
the subject of housekeeping, cull the 
magazines for hints on ways and 
means of saving labor, and listen for 
household hints on the radio. It costs 
a housewife only $1 for my help in 
going over her work schedule, for 
don’t I know how little money we 
housewives can afford to spend on our- 
selves? 

On time budgets I usually recom- 
mend that a housewife make a general 
plan for a week and then each day 
plan the next day’s work and fun and 
so have more time for fun and hobbies. 


There have been many by-products 
of my budget and consultation service. 
Last spring I was instrumental in 
organizing a young mother’s club, all 
of whose members have babies of pre- 
school age. There are ten mem 
and on each of the five weekdays two 
members have all of the children, one 
member taking the children under two 
years, and the other member the chil- 
dren over two. In this way they have 
four days pretty much to themselves 
and I recommend that they go out on 
at least one of these days and enjoy 
themselves. : 

Another by-product of this service 
is that I now write a column on budgets 
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for a small town newspaper and have 
written many articles on both money 
and time budgets for some of the 
smaller magazines. Also, without mov- 
ing from my home, I get the oppor- 
tunity to meet other men and women 
and I, too, manage to get a day off 
from my two energetic youngsters. 
What started out as a mere personal 
interest in budgeting has turned into 
a very profitable hobby in many, many 
ways. 


Small Animal Trainer 


Mollie Monroe 


“Ho” LONG did it take you to 
train him?” I shouted, pulling 
my car along side of the gangling boy 
on the bicycle, 

“What? Oh, him?” The lad cast an 
affectionate glance over his shoulder 
to look into the canine face so close 
to his own. “Why, I guess about four 
days.” 

“That's quite a feat to teach a dog 
to stand on his hind legs like that,” 
I called. “Does he ever lose his 
balance?” 

“Uh huh, he did the first two or 
three days but he doesn’t any more. 
Just sorta sways with the bike....My 
hen likes to ride too, but I didn’t have 
time to take her this trip.” 

“Your hen!” I exclaimed incredu- 
lously. “Where does she ride?” 

“Biddie rides on the handle bars. 
Say, would you like to see her? I only 
live around the next corner.” 

“Indeed I would!” I shouted. “Just 
lead the way and I'll follow.” That is 
how I met my friend the animal 
trainer. 


OURTEEN-YEAR-OLD Robert Kelly 

quite astounds the folk of North 
East Pasadena, California, as he rides 
his bicycle about the neighborhood ac- 
companied by Skipper, his “mostly 
Belgian collie,” and his golden-honey 
colored bantam hen with the very red 
comb and bright eyes. Skipper places 
his hind feet firmly on the broad, 
sheep’s hide covered, bicycle seat and 
balances himself by resting one fore- 
foot on each of Robert's shoulders. 
Biddie-the-second rides serenely on 
an improvised board which Robert 
has attached to the center or dip of 
the bike’s handle bars. Robert whizzes 
about just like any other healthy, 
bicycling lad, entirely unconcerned 
about his ‘ 

“If people didn’t stare so,” he ex- 


plained, “I'd forget they were there. 
I sure wanted folks to look, though, 
when I sold bonds with Biddie-the- 
first. Biddie was this chicken’s mother. 
She helped me sell $19,000 worth of 
bonds, working with the A. W. V. S. 
Guess I’m the only male member of 
that organization. Maybe you saw us? 
We worked in front of the downtown 
post office. Remember the little house 
they had rigged up there?” 

“I remember the house, all right,” 
I -assured him, “but I missed you. 
What kind of a stunt did you have?” 

“Oh I didn’t do anything only walk 
back and forth and spiel a little like 
they asked me to. I had Biddie sit 








Teaching his dog, Skipper, to ride 
with him on his bicycle is only one of 
Pe : animal training feats of Robert 

elly. 


on top of a long pole and I kept 
changing the pole from one hand to 
the other, and putting it on my 
shoulder or on my head. Biddie seemed 
to like it. She sort of had a bird’s eye 
view of the women’s crazy hats. I'd 
like a good look at some of those, 
myself, without the wearers staring 
back at you.” 

“Ha,” I smiled, “I agree with you 
there, but what became of Biddie- 
the-first?” 

“Oh some guy from Hollywood 
that keeps trained animals on call for 
movie stunts, came around and of- 
fered a plenty pretty price for Biddie. 
I finally let him have her. I can buy 
bantams for a couple of dollars and 
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have the fun of training them, then 
sell them for from $10 to $25. Some- 
one’s always stopping me wanting to 
buy Biddie-the-second. I was offered 
$15 for her last week, but I’m still 
holding out for more. She’s smart and 
has several tricks beside balancing.” 


¢¢T_Jow vo folks find out?” I chal- 

lenged. “About her other tricks, 
I mean; they only see her riding on 
your bike.” 

“Oh, I'm apt to turn up at fair 
grounds, carnival lots, or even at pub- 
lic parks,” Robert replied. “I just pre- 
tend I don’t know there are a lot of 
folks around and nonchalantly start 
putting my pets through their tricks. 
Most always I get offers from on- 
lookers. If they name a big enough 
price, I listen. I’ve sold white mice, 
horned toads, snakes, and lizards that 
way. One boy’s mother offered me $10 
to teach her son’s mallard duck some 
tricks. I've got him home now, trying 
to gain his confidence. Guess his train- 
ing won't be a cinch, ‘cause they are 
naturally kind of wild and scarey. I'll 
manage to teach him something or 
other though.” 

“Of course you will,” I agreed. “But 
you mentioned snakes and lizards. Tell 
me about training those.” 

“Hmph, they weren‘t hard to train 
but people didn’t like them. Mother 
complained that her friends wouldn't 
come near the house for fear they'd 
meet me wearing a live snake necklace 
or belt. Guess women have to have 
that social gathering stuff but I had 
to get rid of my snakes! I had a lizard 
trained to stay in my pocket where I 
could reach in and scratch him once 
in a while. I took him to school one 
day and I guess he got tired of being 
hidden. First thing I knew, he wasn’t 
there to be petted. Whew! I had to 
tell the teacher because I was afraid 
he’d pop up on some girl's desk and 
she'd scream. All the boys helped me 
look but we couldn’t find my pet 
until the teacher picked up a book 
from her desk and let out a scream. 
There sat Liz, doin’ no one any harm 
but I had to promise not to bring it 
to school any more.” 

The boy was seriously droll. I tried 
not to laugh although the story 
amused me no end. “How long have 
you been training animals?” I asked. 

“I'd say about five years,” Robert 
answered. “I'd like to"have a monkey. 
They're smart and I could teach him 
a whole bucket full of tricks.” 
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ye ge I wanted to train pets 
but didn’t know much about 
how to begin,” I said. “Could you 
give me a few pointers?” 

“You have to have a lot of patience, 
mostly, and of course you have to like 
animals or they won't like you,” Rob- 
ert replied. “Take a dog or a monkey 
now; they understand talking so you 
have to be mighty firm until they 
know who is boss. After that you just 
love them a lot and they want to do 
what you ask. Now a chicken or a 
snake can’t understand talking so you 
have to use all patience with them 
and keep putting them the way you 
want them to stay on command until 
they finally learn what you want by 
connecting habit with your tone of 
voice. All animals like to be petted 
for reward. 


“It is a pretty good help toward 
success as well as individuality in 
tricks, if you attempt to teach tricks 
that are what I call naturals. What 
I mean is, you can cut your training 
effort and time away down if you 
make up stunts by exaggerating some 
perfectly natural habit or reaction of 
the particular animal to be trained. 
For instance, balancing a chicken on a 
pole is only an exaggeration of a 
chicken’s natural instinct to balance 
on a roost. Snakes are naturals to 
cling wherever you teach them to 
stay. Dogs that quickly learn to sit 
up for their food can be taught to 
say their prayers, or to play the piano. 
But some dogs have such stiff tails 
that they do not like to sit up and 
rock back on ‘em. So you teach them 
standing or lying-down tricks like 
guarding a package or purse or rolling 
over or playing dead dog. Lots of 
animals can be taught to stay put, but 
it’s better to teach action tricks to 
nervous or high-strung animals, but 
no matter what you teach it all comes 
back to patience and lots of it!” 


lpg WAS no doubt in my mind 
but that Robert had found a 
“natural” in hobbies. “I guess you'll 
want to be an animal trainer when 
you grow up?” I queried. 

“That might be too,” he said, “but 
anyhow it pays it’s way while I am 
growing up and I guess a fellow could 
make a pretty good living at it if he 
needed to. Sometimes I think I might 
like to be a veterinary, maybe in a 
zoo or with a circus.” 

“Being a veterinary is interesting 
work all right,” I agreed. “I remem- 
ber watching a veterinary work over 


some of my dad’s horses when I was 
about your age. Do you like horses 
particularly, Robert?” 

“You bet!” enthused the boy. 
“What's more I’m starting to train 
my neighbor’s horse for him, next 
week. He wants him to stand still 
while he runs under him and then 
runs back to make a flying mount. 
He plans to use the stunt at a rodeo. 
Say, I guess you like animals pretty 
much too, or how come you're so in- 
terested?” 

“I'm a writer, Robert,” I explained. 
“I think you are an exceptionally in- 
telligent young man with an unusually 
interesting hobby. I’d like to write up 
this interview so that other boys can 
know about you and your pets. May I?” 

“Sure, why not? That would be 
swell!” Robert agreed heartily. “I like 
to read about other boys doing things. 
I was reading of some boys on a hiking 
tour, only yesterday.” 

“Do you like to hike too?” I asked, 
quickly. 

“I like swimming, hiking, and ani- 
mal training,” affirmed the boy en- 
thusiastically. 

“Well,” I offered, “I can’t do much 
about the swimming part but I have 
a mountain cabin in Spanish Canyon 
near Monrovia Park. Here, I'll draw 
you a map. Do you think you can 
get there?” 

Robert scanned the rough map a 
bit then said simply, “Sure, easy!” 

“You'll be welcome and do come 
often,” I invited as I started the car. 
“And Robert, I’ve a Great Dane that 
would go for your patience and under- 
standing. She’d like Skippy too. Will 
you bring him?” 

A broad grin lit the lad’s serious 
face. “I'll bring him,” he promised. 
“Maybe next Saturday, but anyhow 
soon.” 


Coloring Coats-Of-Arms 
Reba Mahon Failer 


I FIRST became interested in the 
hobby of painting family coats-of- 
arms, by deciding to do my own. I 
had always wanted it, but the only 
place I knew which did them charged 
enormous prices. 

As my maiden name was an Irish 
name, with genealogy dating back to 
the eleventh century, I went to the 
New York Public Library on Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street, to the gen- 
ealogy department. Even the average 
New Yorker does not have the faintest 
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conception of the stupendous amount 
of information to be obtained in this 
amazing place. 

I trace no genealogies, but I knew 
that the best authority on Irish names 
was O’Hart’s “Irish Pedigrees,” so I 
found my crest, but it was not as large 
as I wanted it. The librarian suggested 
that I have it photostated and enlarged. 
This is done in the library as noné of 
the reference books may be taken out. 
In two days I had the photostatic copy, 
colored and framed it, and it was much 
admired. 

Then I did one for a friend and 
charged him $10. 


HE NEXT person to want one was 

a friend who had a colonial Ameri- 
can name. Her crest was very ornate 
and intricate to paint, in gold and 
black, so I charged $15. It was so 
beautiful she ordered one for her 
daughter’s birthday gift, and she, in 
turn, was so delighted with it that 
she ordered one for her husband. His 
family name was also an early Ameri- 
can name with an ornate crest. I estab- 
lished a rate of $10 for the simple 
Irish crests and $15 for the more intri- 
cate ones. This is still cheaper than 
the rate charged by a well-known firm 
which does this work. 

For my friends I include a frame, 
but with mail orders, I send no frame. 

The Irish crests measure 314 by 6 
inches on a sheet 9 by 12 inches, while 
the colonial or early American crests 
are larger, and look better on a sheet 
11 by 14, mounted on a mat, as the 
King crest in the accompanying illus- 
tration. Some of the American crests 
are so beautiful, that I spend hours in 
the library admiring them all, hoping 
to get orders for every one. 

I cannot use oils, although it is an 
easier medium than water color, be- 
cause the photostating cannot be done 
on canvas. So I use cream water color, 
and water color pencils for the tiny 
points. I have used gold, silver, black 
and all colors. The more intricate the 
work, the more fascinating I find it. 
I take my paints and brushes to the 
library, and work from the original 
colored plate, in order to have every 
detail perfect. I worked for four con- 
secutive hours on one crest, 


MM“ YOU have a family coat-of- 
arms and don’t know it. It is 
not entirely necessary for one to trace 
one’s genealogy for generations back, 
to be entitled to use the coat-of-arms 
for your family name, provided there 
is an authentic crest for that name. 
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These coats-of-arms are typical of those painted by Reba Mahon Failer. 
Those on the left and right are the crests of Irish families, while the center one 
is that of an early American family. Mrs. Failer charges from $10 to $15 -for 


the coats-of-arms. 


One simply assumes that he is a lineal 
descendant of the original person upon 
whom the coat-of-arms was bestowed 
in ancient times. They were bestowed 
upon the Irish families, as well as 
others, generations ago, for feats of 
valor, usually in battle. Originally they 
were worn on the sleeve, but as gen- 
erations passed, this was discontinued. 

The art of heraldry is an ancient 
one, and Irish heraldry is the most 
ancient of all. Practically all well- 
known Irish family names have a coat- 
of-arms. Some have mottoes in Latin 
and some are in the original Gaelic, 
as the Conroy crest in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 

While I have done no foreign crests, 
other than the Irish ones, I found some 
very lovely ones for families of the 
Netherlands, which was the ancestry 
of our late President Roosevelt. 


I NEED only to know your family 
name, and if there is a crest for 
that name, I can find it, and then I 
do the rest. It is wise to give me the 
part of America or other country from 
which your ancestors came, as some- 
times there is more than one crest 
for the same name. 

One soon learns how to use the 
library Coat-of-Arms Catalogue, and 
to make out the necessary slips for 
the books wanted. Some of the books 
I use most often are: “Colonial Fami- 
lies of America,” American Historical 
Society books, “America Heraldica,” 
“Americana,” and various armorial 





books. 

The entire subject of heraldry and 
genealogy is so absorbing and fascinat- 
ing that the hours slip by like mom- 
ents. I have other hobbies, as well as 
a part time position, but I should like 
to paint family crests to the exclusion 
of everything else. There is nothing 
so soul-satisfying to an artistic spirit 
as working with color to create some- 
thing beautiful. 

Quite often the colors are delicate 
off-shades, and then I have the pleas- 
ure of mixing colors to get the authen- 
tic one. 

My only. regret is that I cannot give 
more time to this truly fascinating and 
interesting hobby. 


Mail Order Journalist 


G. Sheehan 


NYONE WITH a reasonable amount 

f writing talent and a willingness 

to learn can write for mail order trade 

journals and, through them, build a 
profitable business career. 

The one limitation that often drives 
writers away from this specialized 
field is the practice of most mail order 
magazines of paying for material with 
advertising space. This can be easily 
turned from a disadvantage to a 
valuable asset. 

The mail order business is often 
called the spare time worker's para- 
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dise. It is a vast and fascinating field 
and actually embraces many fields in 
one. The experts say that “anything 
that can be sold can be sold by mail” 
and that’s pretty close to the truth. 
An added advantage is that a thriving 
mail order business can be started 
from home, in spare time and on low 
capital. And, if you have writing tal- 
ent, the need for capital can be cut 
to a minimum. Here’s how. 


One of the biggest expenses in 
starting a mail order enterprise is 
advertising. But, you can get all the 
advertising you need by writing for 
the dozens of trade journals in the 
field. 


F Mexercnee of years ago I broke 
into mail order on a small scale. 
My capital was limited and my spare 
time enterprise was dying from lack 
of sufficient advertising. The busi- 
ness consisted of a mailing service and 
book selling, and if any branches of 
mail order require abundant adver- 
tising, it is those. My capital was low 
—about $100 to start, plus a few — 
dollars each week from the salary of 
my regular job. I knew the trade 
journals in the field gave advertising 
in exchange for articles but I didn’t 
believe I, a relative newcomer, would 
stand much chance. However, I wrote 
several articles and submitted them. 
All were accepted and the editors 
asked for more. With this free ad- 
vertising, my spare time business pros- 
pered. I studied advertising and later . 
branched into that field as a free 
lance specialist. 


Today I am building a ncieall 
career in advertising. I still write for 
trade journals both in and out of the 
mail order field and find it is a 
profitable sideline. It also gains me 
free publicity which brings me many 
advertising clients who would other- 
wise never hear of me. 

If you are going to write for mail 
trade journals, some knowledge of the 
business is necessary, of course. Fortu- 
nately, it is. one of the easiest and 
most interesting to learn that you'll 
find anywhere in the business world. 
By looking through any issue of a 
leading mail order magazine, you 
find dozens of books and courses on 
the subject being offered. Most of 
them are excellent and a few weeks’ 
study should be enough to enable you 
to start your own spare time business 
as well as to write for the various 
trade journals. 


(Continued on Page 58) 





Collecting is my Hobhy 
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OUR HOUSE 1s a 


A San Francisco couple 


find that sharing their home 
with exotic parrot-type birds BIRD HO SE 
is an enlivening experience 3 [ 


that pays for itself. 


Mrs. Edwin G. Schary 


N EMINENT New York nerve ing with a hobby, or in the mental 

specialist once said that if any- contemplation of an objective we de- 
one seeking his services did not have sire regarding our hobby, offer. one 
some sort of hobby, he would not a perfect escape from so many of life’s 
accept the case. The hours spent work- _ vicissitudes. 


I know personally, that many morn- 
ings the temptation is very great to 
remain in bed and thereby give in to 
some imaginary ill, but having a large 
family of birds, the collecting of which 


When the Edwin G. Scharys built a new home overlooking San Francisco Bay, they included at one end of their 
living room a special alcove where their collection of parrot-type birds is displayed. The birds live in peace and order, 


a lesson for the human race. 
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is my hobby, has prevented this, much 
to my betterment. For quite a num- 
ber of years, I have been collecting, 
raising and training many types of 
psittacine (parrot-type) birds. 

It all started when I borrowed a 
book, which had been printed many 
years before in Europe, on the raising 
of budgerigars or shell parakeets 
(sometimes called lovebirds). In this 
book, the pages long yellowed with 
age, were a few short paragraphs on 
a method of hand raising these exotic 
birds, and training them, while very 
young, to talk. The purpose of hand 
raising, was in order that the fledgling 
would not hear the adult birds chatter, 
but only the sound of the human voice 
in repetition of certain words one 
wished the bird to learn. Also, it was 
pointed out that the birds are tamer 
when raised by hand. 


E SECURED a baby budgerigar 

from a friend, who had to rob 
the nest when the baby was about two 
weeks old. This little pink ball of 
fluff was truly a sight to behold; it 
seemed to be all beak and legs. My hus- 
band rigged up a homemade incu- 
bator for our new charge from a 
three-pound coffee jar, the kind with 
the wide mouth. This he placed on 
top of our hot water heater so a 
constant heat of about 90 degrees 
could be maintained inside the jar. 
We attached a thermometer to the in- 
side of our newly improvised incu- 
bator with a piece of Scotch tape, then 
placed a folded paper towel on the 
bottom. On top of this we placed a 
Kleenex tissue and then our new baby. 
Here he remained nice and warm and 
could stretch out or huddle up and 
sleep. 

For feeding we used a warm mush 
made of wheat hearts and to this we 
added one drop of haliver oil with 
viosterol, also one-fourth teaspoon 
calcium lactate. When the mother bird 
feeds her young she regurgitates the 
food from her crop, where it has been 
mixed with her saliva, as this aids 
the digestion for the fledglings. The 
haliver oil affords the necessary A and 
D vitamins that the bird would ordi- 
narily have obtained from the mother’s 
saliva, The calcium helps to make 
— bones, but as the body will not 

the calcium unless there is a 
constant intake of vitamins A and D, 
the haliver oil is necessary. 


| Rirsrapate Is very simple. The mush is 
fed very warm from the side of a 











“The General,” a blue and gold macaw, nearly 40 years old, rests on Mrs. 
Schary’s hand, while “Tuffy,” her Pekingese, nestles in her lap. 


teaspoon and the baby bird practically 
buries its bill right down in the mush. 
Occasionally I use a small syringe, ob- 
tainable in any drug store, for feeding, 
instead of the teaspoon. At first the 
little bird is fed hourly from 7 o'clock 
in the morning until 10 o'clock at 
night. The adult birds do not feed at 
night, so this unusually late feeding 
will take care of the early morning 
hours, as the mother feeds at day 
break. After about one week the inter- 
vals of feeding can be changed to 
two hours. This goes on until the 
small birds become feathered over, at 
which time they can be graduated to 
a cage. However, it is a good plan to 
replace the fledglings in the warm jar 
at night for a few weeks until they 
are well feathered over. 

Now, through repetition, they can 
be taught to talk. The results are most 
gratifying and surprising. At three 
months of age the baby bird should 
begin talking and at the age of one 
year, with constant training, should 
have a vocabulary of about one hun- 
dred words, These budgerigars usually 
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sell for around $10 a pair in the pet. 
shops, but a hand raised bird, at the 
age of about three months, (a potential 
talker) brings $25. A talking bird 
will bring $100 and up. 

At this rate it doesn’t take very 
long until one has a nice working 


capital and can broaden his field and 


go in for the larger varieties of psit- 
tacine birds, such as parrots, cockatoos, 
macaws, etc. These birds are long-lived 
and with normal care and attention 
will attain a ripe old age. Therefore, 
one’s investment is as secure as one 
could desire, and these living creatures 
of beauty afford a daily dividend on 
your initial investment. 


HERE HAS been a ban on the im- 

portation of these parrot-type birds 
into this country since 1931 and the 
hobby of collecting them is far more 
complicated and difficult than collect- 
ing rare antiques, for almost every city 
has an antique shop, but today it is 
comparatively rare to find a cockatoo 
or macaw for sale anywhere. Théy are 


even becoming scarce in the zoos. 











This sacred temple parrot from Ceylon is one of the most rare birds in 
the Schary collection. He is dark green, with red on either side of the breast 
and under the wings. His tail is black, and his large bill is orange. He is a 
good talker. PHOTOGRAPH BY W. A. JANUARY 


My collection was secured through “for sale” advertisements. Occasionally 
advertising, trading and answering all I will be made a gift of some family 


said 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


pet, because the owner knows it will 
be assured a good home with us. 
Quite often I have been able to secure 
a parrot through an advertisement in- 
serted by an owner who must sell or 
is tired of the bird. Often, owing to 
the poor condition of the bird, I am 
able to secure it at a very reasonable 
figure. Then I build up the bird and 
put it in good condition, much as a 
mechanic would an automobile, and 
resell it at a good profit. 

Because of the fact that we live in 
the city and must keep these birds 
right in our living quarters, we have 
to be very particular as to which birds 
we keep as permanent members of 
our family of “little people,” as we 
call them. For example, if a bird is 
too noisy or does not get along in a 
group, we sell it or most likely trade 
it as part payment on some more ex- 
pensive addition to our family. This 
procedure of buying and trying, has 
been going on for some years and now 
we have a nationally known collection 
of rare and tame psittacine birds. 


Last year we built a new home in 
San Francisco, on the side of the Twin 
Peaks, overlooking the bay and the 
east-bay cities, linked to San Francisco 
by the bay bridge. Our living room is 
thirty feet long, and at one end we 
have built an alcove that has the ap- 
pearance of being a stage, and here 
is where our big birds live. The reader 
may wonder how we are able to keep 
so many birds under control in so 
small a space, but a spirit of order 
and peace prevails here and the birds 
bask in this protection. Each has its 
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“Cocky,” the Schary’s tame sulphur crested cockatoo, plays with the family Pekingese pup. 
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own cage or stand and they are quite 
content to remain in or on them. 


T PRESENT we have six white 
cockatoos, three of the large ones 
and three smaller ones. The large ones 
are two greater sulphur crested and 
one very rare blue-eyed lemon crested. 
The smaller are one lesser sulphur 
crested, one bare-eyed and last, but 
far from least, the exceedingly rare 
and beautiful Major Leadbeater’s cock- 
atoo. The latter one is exotic plus, with 
its white body, coral under the wings, 
rose breast ard orange and rose crest. 
These Leadbeater’s cockatoos are rare 
today, even in Australia, their native 
home. They are a genuine collector’s 
item. 
Then we have a representative bird 
from each of the three species of 


macaw—the scarlet, the blue and gold, - 


and the military. “Mack” our scarlet 
macaw is a huge bird with a long tail 
and a sweet disposition. He was raised 
in a southern California aviary, but 
was a bad boy and chewed the wires 
and wood of the aviary so badly, his 
owner was forced to sell him. To this 
day his former owner cannot under- 
stand how we have been able to keep 
“Mack” on an open stand and get him 


Mrs. Schary feeds some of the newest additions 












eat ice cream with a spoon. 


to “stay put” and not chew up the 
furniture. But “Mack” loves it here 
and we love him. That is the secret: 
he wanted human love and com- 
panionship and didn’t want to be just 
another aviary bird. 

“The General,” our blue and gold 


oS 


Buddy, a Panama parrot, evidently has read Emily Post. He knows you 
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macaw, was a present to me from a 
lady who was getting along in years 
and felt we could give the bird more 
attention and a better home than she 
could in her declining years. “The 
General” is a wonderful pet; he is 
close to forty years of age, but is in 


to her collection with a syringe containing. a specially mixed mush. 


The bird being fed is a ring-neck parakeet, as is the one occupying the homemade incubator. The two birds on the right, 


patiently waiting their turn, are black masked love birds. 
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PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Two of the Scharys’ favorite birds are “The General,” left, and Mack. The former is a blue and gold macaw, the 


latter a scarlet macaw. The 


such wonderful plumage and general 
condition that he could pass for about 
four years of age. He likes riding in 
tue car with me on shopping tours 
and never fails to attract a large audi- 
ence when he is left in the car while 
I am in a store. He sings, dances, 
counts and talks, will answer certain 
questions quite intelligently and adores 
children. He has never been known to 
bite anyone. “Barbara,” our military 
macaw, is a screwball to say the least. 
Her evening pastime is playing on the 
floor with a cardboard carton which 


she tears and shakes much the same 
as a puppy would. She is a good 
talker and will roll over on her back 
and play dead upon command. 


WW: HAVE a rare sacred temple 
parrot from Ceylon, known to 
the aviculturist as “Cornelius Eclectus.” 
This bird was stolen years ago by a 
sea captain from a Buddhist temple 
in Ceylon, I am the third owner since 
he was brought into this country years 
ago. He is dark green and has red 
on either side of the breast and under 


Scharys reformed Mack, who once was a wood and wire chewer. 
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the wings. He has a black tail and 
black on the wings, a large orange 
bill, and the feathers on his head and 
neck are hair-like. He is a good talker 
and an unusually tame pet. 

The remainder of our collection is 
made up of several types of parrots, 
including the African grey, a tiny 
Ceylonese hanging parrot, a little 
larger than a humming bird, a lovely 
red and green king parrakeet, several 
tame cockatiels and a peachface love- 
bird. At present I have only one pair 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


Fr" PRIZE of $7.50 in the February 
crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Clement C. Lowry, Jack- 
son, Louisiana, whose puzzle appears 
on this page. Entries for the March 
contest are now being received, and 
non-prize winning puzzles entered in 
previous contests will be considered 
for the March award. Remember, each 
entry must include the unsolved puzzle 
diagram, and solved diagram and the 





. Seed covering 
: See 
. arp in 
. Agree 
. Devour 

Exist 


key of definitions, as well as a signed 
statement to the effect that the puzzle 
is original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie, duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. If you want your 
puzzle returned, include a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. If your 
puzzle is not returned immediately, it 
is because the judges are still con- 
sidering it for a prize. 


Answers on Page 64 


kangaroo 
. Like (suffix) 


. Fourth month 
Spigot 


. Cutting tool 

. Celestial body 
. Breach 

. immerses 


Speak 
Viscous liquid 


. Tally 

. Creek 

. Type of jacket 
- Wooden peg 

. Bold 

. Mesh 

- Past of to be 
. Wash lightly 
. Therefore 

. Brazilian macaw 
. Powerful 

. Ward 

. Ladder round 


. Waste allew- 


ance 
. Step over 


Free from 


" Bay window 
. Child’s marble 
. Hurry 


. Poems 
. Son of Seth 


(Bib.) 
Part of oa 


. Seothsayer 

. Girl's name 

. Cereal gross 
From 





An old-fashioned girl doll and her beau — both with walnut heads — 
made by Elizabeth A. Fisher, promenade in their custom-made finery. 


LTHOUGH ONLY in secent years 
have the dolls I fashion from wal- 
nuts begun to yield financial profit, 
dolls have long held a fascination for 
me. In fact I still have some in my 


possession and intact that I made 
when I was about 9 years old. 

When I was 12, infantile paralysis 
attacked me, and for one whole year 
I was left to my own resources for 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Dolls 


: 
Fisher 


Elizabeth A. Fisher 


amusement. Then it was that I really 
developed my hobby of making my 
own playthings. And so I made more 
dolls. After the most critical period 
of the illness passed, I was left slightly 
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A Connecticut woman has 
developed a childhood 
interest in doll making into 
a small but brisk home 
industry employing two 
helpers. 


lame and couldn’t keep up with the 


‘normal speed of playmates, I didn’t 


want to be a tag-along, and, therefore, 
often I made my own play—much of 
the time working on and improving 
my doll making. “Puttering” my fam- 
ily called it. But after having gradu- 
ated from college, I began teaching, 
specializing in primary education, and 
“ puttering with dolls proved valu- 
able. 

When I married, I acquired a 
ready-made family of three girls and 
one boy. By the time of the war, they 
were all practically grown, so I began 
working on a graveyard shift in a war 
plant. There I met a woman who, like 
myself, was very interested in dolls. 
It happened that she needed one to 
represent the state of Connecticut for 
a display in the national convention of 
a club to which she belonged. After 
much thought and discussion, we de- 
cided that I should make a doll out 
of nutmegs and dress it in Pilgrim’s 
costume. 

Later, we joined the National Doll 


and Toy Collectors Club. By this time, 
I had become more proficient in mak- 
ing dolls from many different kinds 
of nuts. One day I brought several 
walnut head dolls to club meeting and 
to my surprise, everyone wanted to 
buy one. That was how it started. 
N”™ MY house is literally filled 
with dolls. The dining room has 
become a workshop, part of the 
kitchen an overflow and storage space. 


Because J derive so much pleasure 


plus profit from making these nut- 
head dolls, I should like to pass on 
to others the directions so that they 
might turn this hobby of mine to their 
own advantage should they so desire. 
Here is how to make a walnut head 
doll. 

For an old-fashioned girl doll, you 
need a matched nut shell, a piece of 
thin aluminum or copper wire 16 or 
18 inches long, another piece of wire 
8 or 9 inches long, a dab of good 
glue, a little cotton batting, some 
strips of cotton cloth, a bit of yarn, 
a small piece of last year’s old felt 
hat, a few small feathers, a few beads, 
and material (silk, cotton, wool, or 
rayon) for the costume. 

Now, bend the longer wire in half, 
and in the bend put a small amount 
of cotton batting. Rub some glue on 
the inside of the nut shell and on 
the flat edges. Stuff the wire with 
the cotton into the shell and fit the 
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other half over it, holding it tightly 
for a moment. Using the end of the 
shell with a point on it for the 

of the head, you will find that the 
bottom end of the shell has a small 
space that is just large enough for 
the wire to fit into. 


ITH TWO strips of cotton cloth 
about an inch wide, fasten the 
smaller wire at right angles to the 
longer wire at a point about half an 
inch below the shell. This makes the 
arms. With the free end of the strip 
of cloth, wind the space between the 
nut and the short piece of wire, thus 
making the neck. Wind the arms out 
to the end and back again to the neck. 
Fasten the ends of the cloth securely. 
Then wind the body and legs. At this 
point the doll looks more like a minia- 
ture mummy most likely, but don’t 

worry—you're making it correctly. 
Next cut out and sew. the doll’s 
clothing according to the diagram be- 
low. The pantalettes are made of a 
rectangle, 614 by 8 inches, with a 
14-inch hem on the bottom of the legs. 
Sew up the inside of the legs (4-inch 
slits) with a narrow seam. A tiny 
edging of lace may be tacked on the 
bottom of the pantalettes if wished. 
Fasten the pantalettes to the padded 

waist. 

Continue in like manner with the 
petticoat and rest of the costume. The 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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50 
Funny Furry Fellows 


(Continued from Page 35) 


They like boiled potatoes, any kind of 
grain, strawberries and raspberries, 
weeds, lettuce, cornstalks, sunflowers, 
lawn clippings, and any kind of fruit 
and roots of all descriptions. The only 
thing that we do not feed them is raw 
potatoes or cabbage.” 

Potatoes make the nutrias tame, and 
are considered a treat by the animals. 
They should be fed boiled, however, 
as the raw ones prove harmful. 

Woelfel has found that the preg- 
nant females are very fond of meat 
and fish, which is good for them, be- 
ing rich in proteins. 

If the diet of the nutrias is deficient 
in proteins, it lowers their health to 
a state, which makes them subject to 
disease, and their ability to reproduce 
is affected. 


As Woelfel continued raising nutria, 
he found cracked yellow corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, and buckwheat, sun- 
flower seeds, and bran were rich in 
proteins, and fed them to the animals. 
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~ WOELFEL family gets a big 
kick out of watching the animals 


eat their dinner. They are a very clean 
animal, and wash their food with their 
front hand-like-feet, before they eat it. 
The sight of a nutria standing on his 
hind-legs and washing his dinner is a 
comical one. 

At the end of the first year of rais- 
ing nutrias Woelfel decided not to 
sell any of his strain but to build up 
his herd. 

During the winter Woelfel made 
sure that the male had a nesting box 
to retreat to, or he would suffer from 
the cold outside. If he was left ex- 
posed to the freezing temperatures, 
his tail would become frozen. 

“If the tail did freeze,” recalls 
Woelfel, “I found a very interesting 
episode took place. The animals would 
amputate the frozen ends themselves.” 


The tail is made up in sections, and- 


when it becomes frozen, a section or 
two will drop off. No medical atten- 
tion is necessary, as nature has supplied 
it with the powers to heal quickly and 
easily in such an emergency. 

The sexes are easily distinguishable, 
although they are similar in physical 
appearance. The male is generally 
larger and has a heavier head. 

The nutria has poor sight, but has 
a strong sense of smell. It is the prey 
of various enemies, for its physical 
make-up is not made for fast travel 


on land or in the water. Nutrias are - 


timid little fellows and will readily 
flee from danger, rather than stand 
their ground. 

“The nutria has long, large, sharp 
teeth, strong, powerful hands and 
shoulders, which serve as good weapons 
for self-defense,” explains Woelfel. 
“But he uses these only in desperation 
and puts up a remarkable fight.” 


— AMERICAN public and people 
in other lands are becoming in- 


creasingly enthusiastic over the fur of 
the nutria. It is becoming popular in 
sports wear, as it is light in weight 
and very soft. The rich, brown fur is 
also being converted into soft muffs, 
purses, and trimmings for dresses and 
suits, 

“The pelting of the nutria may be 
done at any time,” explains Woelfel 
enthusiastically, “and this serves as an 
advantage to nutria raisers.” 

The animals are easy to pelt, as 
their legs are not skinned to the toes 
and the legs are not furred. By mak- 
ing slits in the pelt around these vari- 
ous places and the tail, Woelfel found 
the body proper is easy to skin. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


When the furs are pelted for mar- 
ket, they bring from $15 to $35, de- 
pending upon the fur and age of the 
nutria. Woelfel has found this a rea- 
sonable price range for an. animal 
which is so to raise and care for. 

The nutria are always prime, 
as the animals are constantly shedding 
old fur. They comb themselves with 
their fingers after a swim and after 
each meal. This constant “combing” 
prevents any old fur from staying at- 
tached to the body. Their furs are 
superior in color, texture, length and 
density, to that of many other fur- 
bearing animals. 


FS gen NUTRIA is a very clean animal, 
and the people of France and Ger- 


many use them as food. In the cities of 
South America, nutria meat is served 
regularly and fixed in a variety of ways. 

“The people of this country would 
probably hesitate to eat it,” says Woel- 
fel, laughing, “but there’s no good 
reason why they should. Nutria meat 
is clean and tender, juicy and well 
flavor 

One day Woelfel inserted an ad- 
vertisement in a publication offering 
some of his nutria for sale. His herd 
had increased considerably, so he 
thought he'd sell a few to make room 
for the coming of the spring. 

Within a few days, he sold all he 
had for sale. After they were gone, 
Woelfel was sorry he had put them 
on the market. 

He recently decided to build up his 
herd to several hundred, and go into 
nutria raising on a larger scale. 


All members of the Woelfel family 
participate in the nutria raising pro- 
ject, and they’ve grown to love the ugly, 
little animals, which now net beauti- 
ful profits. 


Hobbying in Washington 
(Continued from Page 23) 

for them when threatened by a collec- 
tion agency. According to postal auth- 
orities, the only way in which the 
practice could be prevented would be 
for Congress to a law penalizing 
the sending of unsolicited sheets 
through the mails. Meanwhile, you can 
help improve the situation by sending 
in to any national philatelic society 
the names of dealers following this 
practice. 


STIMULUS FOR MODEL 
PLANES 


HE Civit Air Patrol (CAP) re- 
cently announced a large scale air- 
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i er EXPERIENCE of H. O. Jones 
of Coral Gables, Florida, is a 
vivid example of how an ingenious 
man can turn misfortune into for- 
tune. Eight years ago he suffered 
a broken neck in an automobile 
accident. During his long period of 
convalescence, instead of sinking 
into self pity and despair, he 
searched for a hobby that would 
help him pass the tedious hours 
enjoyably. 

At last he chose coconut shells, 
experimenting with them for dec- 
orative knickknack work. As a re- 
sult of his ever growing interest in 
his novel hobby, Jones, with the 
help of Imrich Eichenbaum of Coral 
Gables, has at last perfected a com- 
pletely new type of aged, hardened 
and engraved coconut shell product. 

Jones uses only the shells of the 





Coconut Artist 


coconuts, He ages them for months 
to obtain a change of color; some 
turn light, while others turn a deep 
black which resembles teakwood. 
The aged shells are then polished 
with a high-speed buffing wheel. 


Jo= AND EICHENBAUM have 
tried sandblasting designs into 
the lamps, goblets, jewel boxes, and 
many other objects made from 
shells, but they discovered that after 
the special aging process the shells 
were too hard. Now all their designs 
are hand carved, an attractive but 
slow process. 

As a base for their curios they use 
Madeira mahogany from the Flor- 
ida Keys with a high finish obtained 
from. hand rubbing with pumice 


and rotten stone. 
Frank Rose 











plane program to dovetail with that 
of the American Legion in all forty- 
eight states and Hawaii. Headed by 
Lt. Col. J. W. Wray of the 32nd AAF 
Base Unit at Bolling Field in Wash- 
ington, the CAP plans to have the 
winners of the meets in each of forty- 
nine “Wings” compete in six district 
meets, with the district winners going 
to the National CAP meet to be held 
in August. At the National CAP meet, 
a team will be selected from the win- 
ners to represent CAP in a challenge 
meet with other organizations, such 
as the American Legion, Boy Scouts, 
Air Scouts, etc. Any youth under 18 
years of age is eligible to compete in 
the CAP meets. 

Several other model airplane pro- 
grams, sponsored by the Defense Com- 
mand, Air Force Association, etc., 
should help make 1948 a banner com- 
petitive year for America’s model air- 
craft hobbyists. 


BACK-YARD HOBBY 


ANY A MAN OR woman with a 

little extra space in the back 
yard keeps a handful of chicks on 
hand, with never a thought of raising 
them systematically on a true hobby 
basis. The government provides a real 
Opportunity. to turn your haphazard 
chicken raising into a full-fledged 
poultry hobby by offering any num- 
ber of helpful free booklets on biddies. 
Thus, Farmers Bulletin No. 1508, en- 





titled Poultry Keeping in Back Yards, 
covers all the important aspects of 
raising chickens on a small scale. 
Topics discussed include selection of 
stock, control of diseases, preserving 
eggs, and preparing chickens for the 
table. Two other booklets that can be 
helpful to hobbyists who want to make 
their poultry hobby a profitable one 
are: (1) Business Records for Poultry 
Keepers (Farmers Bulletin No. 1614), 
and (2) Functional Requirements in 
Designing Laying Houses for Poultry 
(Circular No. 738). The former book- 
let is particularly helpful, for, as the 
Department of Agriculture states, it 
is an established fact that application 
of better business methods to poultry 
production and marketing problems 
has enabled many poultrymen to ob- 
tain good returns from their flocks 
when other poultrymen were losing 
money. The latter pamphlet tells you 
precisely how to build laying houses 
with an eye to the hen and her habits, 
as well as climatic and environmental 
conditions that affect laying hens. All 
three booklets are available from: 
ADDRESS: Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 





OUTDOOR HOBBY NEWS 


gape HAVE ALWAYS ranked high 
as a hobby favorite. To give you 
an idea as to which sports are most 
popular, take a look at these figures. 
During this year, and for several more 







How to Write 
Stories, Articles 


For Extra Part-Time Income or 
fyn-Thee Career, Learn at Home 


en you read stories or articles, haven’t you often 
Feo “I could write something as good as that?’’ 
Have you always wanted to write stories about unusual 
experiences . . . or — about travel, work, hob- 
bies, lacal activities, 

You don’t have to ‘hare a big name or be sre 
writer to make good Some Palmer beginners 
receive checks for $25, 350, ‘3100 and more—for mate- 
rial that may be turned out quickly, once you acquire 
the technique. And now it’s easier to learn than you 
pe er. through Palmer’s unique method ee 
ra ig. 


Endlovesd Pag Famous Authors 

Palmer Institu an approved school, established 
in 1917—member of tae Late oe Home Study Council. 
Palmer is endorsed such famous writers as Rupert 
Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, Katherine Newlin Burt, 
= Comfort - Mitchell; also by hundreds of successful 
graduates. 

You receive interesting, practical instruction, and 
individual coaching from_ professional writers who 
guide you step by step. You save time and effort in 






preparing for success. 
Free Sample Lesson 

To find out all the advantages of Pal- 
mer’s method of preparing you for a profit- 
able part-time or full-time career in writ- 
ing, send today for free illustrated book 
and sample lesson, 
Free Palmer Institute of Authorship 
Off 1680 N. Sycamore 

CF Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk PH-28 


.. Please send me your free book and sample lesson 
showing how your ty ap will help new writers get 








ant, This request is confidential—no salesman will 
ca. 

Mr. 

Miss. 

Mrs. 

Address 

City. Zone .......... State . 





Veterans check here (_ ) if eligible ‘for Ga. L “Training. 





to come, Americans are expected to 
spend 81 million dollars on cartridges, 
79 million on bicycles, 30 million on 
outboard motors, 22 million on fish- 
ing rods and reels, 19 million on shot 
guns, 18 million on golf clubs, and 
17 million on rifles. 

Incidentally, the alert Commerce 
Department is constantly reporting 
news of devices designed to increase 
hobby enjoyment. Thus, a new plastic 
golf club head will soon be marketed 
that can withstand more than 6,000 
hard-hit shots. 





UNCLE SAM’S RARE BOOKS 


AS you probably know, the largest 
public collection of rare books in 
the country is in the Library of Con- 
gress. It was started when the Thomas 
Jefferson Library was purchased by 
Congress in 1823. Among the thou- 
sands of unusual specimens in the Li- 
brary’s air-cooled, humidity-controlled 
vaults is what is said to be the world’s 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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FABRICATION 


Learn PLASTICS ‘Cisne 


by practicing at home in Spare Time 
this Easy Way! Get the full story free at 
once on your amazing 

ty in plastics—Be your own boss 

—in your own business. Many rs 
earn while learning. for New Success 
Book. Send your name and a th 


this ad to: 
PLASTICS TECH, Dept. PHR 
5200 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 

















Dolls By Fisher 
( Continued from Page 49) 


sleeves are seamed at the sides and 
gathered at both ends (very tightly 
at the wrists). A gathering thread is 
run in the blouse over the 1-inch cuts 
for armholes. It is best to sew the 
sleeves to the armholes before gather- 
ing at wrist. You may buttonhole 
stitch or outline stitch the collar for 
a fancier costume. Also, making the 
drawstrings out of ribbon and tying 
with bows is attractive. 


HE SKIRT can be made from two 

8-by-614-inch pieces rather than 
one 16-by-614-inch piece if you don’t 
have long lengths of material with 
which to work. Tack hem in skirt 
after seaming sides. A ruffled petti- 
coat will make your doll daintier. 


The hat is very easy to make and 
will add a lot to your little lady's 
charm. Use blanket stitch in making 
it, too. You may have a little trouble 
with the shoes, mostly because they 
are so small. I suggest that you use 
the blanket stitch in sewing them, and 
that you make them over a pencil or 
similar object. Knotted thread (col- 
ored) is good for the buttons, if you 
wish, instead of tiny beads—also 
French knots made with embroidery 
floss. 

The doll’s hair can be made from 
yarn, thread, raveled manilla string 
(for a blonde), embroidery cotton, 
cotton batting, crepe paper, cornsilk, 
real hair combings, or raveled wool 
or cotton cloth. 


N” YOU are ready to give your 
walnut doll an individual per- 
sonality. Apply nail polish with a 
toothpick for the lips. Make eyebrows, 
lashes and outline of eyes with black 
ink or indelible pencil. Eyes made 
from colored construction paper or 
cut from a face in a magazine may 
be glued on. I usually use tempera 
paints, and sometimes water colors or 
oil paints. But care must be taken in 
using oil paints, as the oil has a ten- 
dency to run. 

As in the case of anything new, 
your first doll will be an experiment 


and the basis for correcting mistakes 
and discovering expedient as well as 
more perfected methods of making. 
You will find that each doll you make 
will be improved, and you will begin 
adding more extra touches and articles 
of wearing apparel, all the more en- 
hancing to the doll’s appearance. 

I sell the walnut head dolls for $3 
when sold singly, and for $2 and $2.20 
when sold in quantity. The total 
profit on each doll varies, depending 
upon the amount of material used. 
But on the average, I make at least 
$1 on each doll sold. 

Now I have two girls helping me 
turn out the dolls in order to keep 
up with the demand for them which 
is growing steadily. I pay my two 
workers 50 cents for each completed 
doll. I furnish all material, already 
cut, and with nut attached. The two 
girls wind the wire, sew and assemble 
the costume. I trim the hats and the 
costumes myself, making the accessor- 
ies such as handbags, parasols, veiling, 
gloves, etc. Also, I paste on the hair 
and paint the faces. This might be 
helpful to those of you who try this 
profitable hobby of mine and find 
yourselves needing assistance. Good 
luck to you, and I know you'll have 
fun with your walnut head dolls! 


Hobby Huddle 


(Continued from Page 9) 


several songs, one of which was pro- 
duced over the radio. Two of my 
church hymns are being used in 
churches throughout Wisconsin. 

“My greatest sport is sneaking away 
to ‘the old fishing hole,’ and I'm an 
ardent wrestling fan. 

“The best advice I can give to other 
writers, is to stay in there pitching, 
and in the end, all the tears and heart- 
aches will be forgotten, when triumphs 
and success afe yours.” 


1 ewemaear a THE legendary figure 
who searched the world for dia- 


monds and then found them in his 
own back yard. W. Garstang-Hodgson, 
Canadian rancher, yearned to import 
fine wood to carve. Then one day he 
discovered the possibilities in juniper 
roots growing on his own ranch. 
Today his juniper carvings bring him 
as much as $150 each. Lyn Harrington 
will relate the story of Garstang- 
Hodgson in the March issue of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. Near Can- 
ton, Missouri, is one of the nation’s 
largest private collections of books, 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


pamphlets and magazines on needle- 
craft. Numbering more than 1,000 
items, the oldest dating back to 1844, 
it has been gathered by Mrs. Henry 
Hendrickson, who writes about her 
hobby next month, Would you have 
the patience to construct and furnish 
an entire room, small enough to fit 
in a penny match box? Ray Herbeck, 
retired Milwaukee automobile dealer, 
has made these miniatures by the 
hundreds. It takes a day to make one, 
but they sell for $25 each and the 
materials don’t cost anything. For 


more details about this unusual hobby 


see Don Dornbrook’s article in the 
March PROFITABLE HOBBIES, which 
will also include many more articles, 
full of money making and recreational 
ideas, plus all the usual departments. 


Tater’ 0 Seana, 


Gee one 


Until further notice PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
from a man published in this depart- 
ment and $1 for each ietter from a 
woman. 














Sirs: 

Yesterday I received my first two 
issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, and 
I was surprised. My wife, who sub- 
scribed, and I, had not expected as 
much. 

A hobby is work one plays at, and 
most of us will play, or “work” at any 
job we like; so though I am sixty-two 
and feel my age at times, I still have 
several hobbies. 

I draw, paint, carve little objects, 
cut designs on cards, create with sten- 
cils cute little pastel or water color 
pictures by a unique process. Always 


_a toy fiend, I can make a lot of queer 


little toys to amuse little tots. 

Once, on the beach at Santa Bar- 
bara, California, I had a lot of little 
orphan kids from the orphanage there 
sitting by me while I carved baskets 
from plum, apricot, peach seeds; 
Dutch shoes from olive seeds, other 
novel trinkets from driftwood for 
them. 

My hobbies keep me young; they 
afford relaxation. A hobby should 
never be a task or grind, just play, 
though it be more profitable than real 
work. Work is one thing—hobbies 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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A Menagerie From Felt 


(Continued from Page 19) 


This dog, she estimates, cost about 
60 or 70 cents. Should she decide to 
make it for her trade, it will bring, 
wholesale, about $3, and retail at $5 
to $6. It is one of her larger animals. 


HE TOYS are stuffed with cotton 

batting. “I’ve heard other toy- 
makers say they have trouble with 
the stuffing part of it,” Mrs. Scovill 
says. “Somehow, I never have. It 
may be that the felt is easier to fill 
smoothly. I do use every tool imagin- 


able: tomato stakes, scissors, crochet 


hooks, and pencils. 

“But, though it goes smoothly 
enough, my pet peeve is the stuffing. 
It’s dull, tedious work. I have learned 
to stuff the average animal in 15 min- 
utes, which is not, of course, too great 
a time spent on the part of it that 
doesn’t appeal to me. When I began 
making my animals, it took me much 
longer than that, but experience came 
through trial and error, so that the 
steps in stuffing became routine, 

“The method varies a little, depend- 


- ing upon the toy’s outline. If the tail 


is stitched, and not made of the cot- 
ton fringe, I begin with it, using scis- 
sors as my stuffer. I go on to the legs, 
the head, then the body, thus working 
from the thinner surfaces to the 
thicker.” 


RIAN, AGED 2, likes the kittens. 

Craig, 4, liked the large lamb best 

until his birthday gift drove thought 
of everything else away. 

He already owned a cowboy suit. 
So his mother made him a most won- 
derful horse, a horse to end all horses 
—as large as Craig. “Feel how heavy,” 
he proudly urges. It was made of red 
sailcloth in a subdued shade, with reins 
and bridle of green, hoofs of blue 
leather, mane, tail, and eyelashes of 
white yarn. Though to date it has lost 
bridle, saddle, eyelashes and hoofs, it 
still is a horse to cherish. Its neck and 
legs are so jointed as to make it very 
pliant. As Craig hauls it out over his 
shoulder, it looks like an inanimate 
actor being carted off-stage. 

The losses of the horse’s appendages, 
it may be well to state, came about 
through Craig’s inquiring state of 
mind, rather than because of slipshod 
work on the toy. All the animals are 
well-constructed, with not. too much 
detail to come apart in inquisitive 
hands. 

The horse took a whole day to make. 
For that reason, Mrs. Scovill does not 


plan to duplicate it for sale. 

“That horse,” she said, “caused a 
good deal of furor in Portland one day. 
I have a friend who goes in for numer- 
ous social activities; she is good enough 
to give my toys publicity by showing 
chosen ones on such occasions. As she 
was driving to a tea, with the horse 
beside her on the front seat, interested 
spectators gaped at the apparition of 
the weirdly-colored animal flopping 
now this way, now that.” 

“To appreciate them the customer 
must see my toys for himself,” Mrs. 
Scovill asserts. “Pictures and descrip- 
tions are misleading. When I wish to 
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at from $3.50 to $4 a pair. 

For little girls, she is now working 
on a line of felt boleros in lovely pastel 
shades, and white belts, both trimmed 
with exquisite tiny flowers. For boys, 
she is making cowboy vests. The belts 
she may not continue, since she feels 
that there is too much work on them 
for the price they bring, $5. The vests 
and boleros are much quicker to make. 
They wholesale at $2.50, and retail at 
about $3.95. 





FAST FREEZER 


It’s easy a build this beveele soem 
with LeJay Plans. Made fro: 


contact a toy dealer, I never send a ance 
preliminary query, but ship samples. needed, 


They are my foot in the door, as it 
were; so far, doors have stayed ob- 
ligingly open to them. 

“Friends in various places tell me 
about prospects. Then I assemble a 
group of the animals and send them 
on their way. Last Christmas, I ship- 
ped orders to San Francisco, Long 
Beach, and the Hawaiian Islands. I also 
have customers in Salem, Oregon, and 
Mount Vernon, Washington, as well as 
two local stores which carry part of my 
line.” 


A LARGE department store in Port- 
land handled some of her toys, 
but in such a way that she learned 
that she must choose carefully where 
to exhibit her goods. The toys were 
placed where they received much han- 
dling by customers. So much so, that 


she found some of the shop worn ones’ 


placed in the center aisle at marked 
down prices, which was a blow to her. 
She was humiliated to know that her 
friends, familiar with her toys, could 
see their comedown. 

Mrs. Scovill’s husband’s business 
friends have urged her to go into her 
line on a large scale, putting salesmen 
on the road and employing a staff to 
help her make the toys. But she does 
not wish to sacrifice the companion- 
ship of her boys at an age when it 
means most to them and her. She 
means to keep free to take them on 
little trips and to give them extra care 
when occasion arises, as she could not 
do if she let her business rule her. 

Recently she has added some inter- 
esting sidelines to her toys, including 
matching tea and egg cosies of white 
felt with green flower trim, and fire- 
place mits, made of a rich, medium 
green felt, with applique of autumn 
leaves of a lighter green and yellow. 
A brass ring for hanging is attached at 
the wrist end. These mits will retail 
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We Had a Hobby Show 


(Continued trom Page 31) 


they had acquired abroad. They had 
been to the four corners of the globe 
and instead of displaying gruesome 
reminders of the last war only, they 
brought laces, jewelry, embroideries, 
tooled leather goods, objects of carved 
wood and paintings. These men came 
to the show in the evening and were 
a great help to the hostesses in enter- 
taining the many visitors. 

The children had a table where they 
exhibited small model planes and 
ships, handicraft of various kinds, 
scrap books and trading card collec- 
tions. One demure young girl showed 
three large scrap books of clippings 
of a major league baseball team’s 
activities. No one knew or suspected 
that she was interested in anything 
but her school studies and home work, 
for she is one of our local school’s 
best pupils. Another student in the 
local school displayed wooden animals 
which he sells for garden ornaments. 
These he makes in his father’s work 
shop. He was able to advertise his 
ware at this show. 


There was a very fine Lincolniana 
display. The exhibitor is the shop 
teacher in our high school. His inter- 
est in Abraham Lincoln began many 
years ago when his first son was born 
on February 12. He now is in demand 
as a speaker on Lincoln’s life and 
times. He brought ten portraits of the 
martyred president which were dis- 
played in antique oval frames. Books, 
maps and Civil War relics completed 
his display. 


The principal of the school 
showed a great variety of arrow heads 
and Indian stone implements which 
he has found in the locality. The 
country doctor brought, appropriately 
enough, bottles. From his large col- 
lection of historical bottles and flasks, 
he displayed a number of interesting, 
odd shaped bottles. 


OW, WHERE were the women who 

said that farmers’ wives had no 

time for hobbies? Of the more than 
fifty exhibitors, half of the entries 
were made by the women who we 
thought were too busy. They brought 
various collections, which included 
cream pitchers; china cups and saucers; 
antique dishes; and a collection of salt 
and pepper shakers which were made 
to look like all kinds of fruit; vege- 
tables; animals; all kinds of furniture, 


GET THIS CHENILLE PUNCH AND 
JUDY DOLL KIT AND MATERIALS 

TO MAKE MORE AT 

LY $1.00. EARN 

EXTRA MONEY by 

making and sellin 

Artificial Flowers an 

Novelties. For a fast 

THESE 


Pattern Book 


Chenille Flower and 
Novelty Pattern 
Book 


Beaded Bag and Accessories Book 


Catalog of all materials sent FREE with all orders 
- 25c without order. 


FLOWER MATERIALS CO., INC. 
218-J S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Illinois 








and many which could not be classi- 
fied. 

A 4-H Club leader sent part of her 
collection of rabbits. They were made 
of glass, china, pottery, porcelain and 
plastic. They were in all sorts of poses 
and of many sizes. In the center of 
her display she placed a dish garden 
and under the small trees, shrubs and 
by the miniature lake more tiny rab- 
bits were to be seen. 


One of the deep recessed windows 
held a penguin display. The amusing 
little birds of ivory and china were 
arranged in groups, in threes and in 
pairs or alone. Small corner brackets 
against the panes of the window held 
many of the interesting birds. They 
were arranged on the top of the lower 
sash and on the window sill. The col- 
lection was started by the exhibitor’s 
mother, who brought them home from 
many trips which she took. The last 
one was bought in London at the time 
of the coronation of the present King 
and Queen of England. 


HE RAISING of flowers has become 

a profitable hobby for one of the 
women who brought her choicest 
blooms, and having taken courses in 
attractive flower arrangement she gave 
a demonstration of what can be done 
with a little care and thought in ar- 
ranging flowers. Her daughter raises 
African violets and she brought six 
plants from her collection of more 
than twenty varieties. 

There was one particularly practical 
hobby display. It was a table full of 
garden vegetables— fifteen varieties. 
With a bouquet of large flowered 
zinnias to add more color to the dis- 
play, it looked like an entry at a 
country fair. 

Unique was the embroidered linen 
wall panel which had been made from 
flax which the exhibitor’s ancestors 
had grown, spun and woven. She had 
taken her design from an antique plate 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


and enlarged it so that it was the right 
size for the piece of linen which she 
had inherited. Using the same colors 
as appeared in the original design, as 
nearly as possible, she made of her 
towel-sized piece of linen a work of 
art to hang on the wall of her at- 
tractive sitting room. ‘ 


ff me WERE braided, crocheted and 
hooked rugs on display. A hooked 
rug in the making was brought and 
the hooking process demonstrated. 
The maker was busy all evening tell- 
ing and showing how she turns woolen 
rags into beautiful floor coverings. 
The pattern she was making was a 
floral design with a neutral back- 
ground of light tan. The tan rags 
were the remains of an outworn pair 
of men’s trousers. The center was gay 
with flowers of many colors and shades 
of colors. The dark and light green 
foliage added to its attractiveness. 
These colored rags had once seen 
service as a double woolen bed blanket, 
but cut into swatches and dyed they 
were now being turned into beautiful 
and serviceable, long-lasting rugs. Long . 
after the maker of these hooked rugs 
is gone, they will tell the story of her 
ingenuity and industry. 


The most valuable collection of the 
whole show was an exhibition of 
Chinese art. There were brass articles, 
a set of egg-shell thin china, em- 
broideries on linen and on satin, ivory 
ornaments and clothing. An aunt in 
the exhibitor’s family had lived in 
China for thirty years and these were 
some of the gifts which she had sent 
to various members of her family 
through the years. 


HEN ONE of the committee 

members was asked what she 
and her sisters would bring to the 
show she had said, “We haven't any- 
thing; we three women tend the 
chickens, the garden and keep house. 
We have no hobbies.” “Why don’t 
you bring your paintings?” someone 
suggested and this is what they did. 
How did these three spinsters happen 
to have paintings to bring? Years ago, 
in the house across the road from their 
home, there lived a little girl who had 
no playmates in the neighborhood so 
she came to see “the Girls,” as every- 
one calls them. Her mother was em- 
ployed and she was as glad as the 
little girl was that there was a place 
that she could find companionship. 
“The Girls” were glad to have her 
and were very sorry when, eleven years - 
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ago, the little girl, with her parents, 
moved to New England. 

The little girl was a high school 
student when she left but was still a 
daily visitor across the road. Today 
she is an artist in New York City 
where she is employed as a decorator 
of church interiors. In the eleven years 
she has been gone she has written to 
“the Girls” every week and calls them 
every Christmas morning. She has 
sent them a painting each year and 
these were the ones they exhibited. 
The paintings are scenes of New 
England’s rocky coast, of the Hudson, 
of churches and best of all, in the 
eyes of “the Girls,” a painting of their 
farm house with their red barn in 
the background. The paintings were 
an outstanding exhibit in the show and 
many people heard, for the first time, 
of the devotion of this young artist 
who is not forgetting the kindness 
which she received from her neigh- 
bors in her youth. 


byes FIRST thing to greet the eyes 
of the visitors, on entering the 
room, was a model of the proposed 


new church. Beside the model there 
was a large jar to hold the offering 
for the building fund of the church. 
That the guests were pleased with 
what they saw was evident, for the jar 
was full at the close of the evening 
and the sale of baked goods which was 
carried on outside the church on the 
lawn doubled the free will offering. 


The show not only was a financial 
success, but it was also the means of 
introducing many persons to the 
pleasures of following a hobby. Even 
had there been no financial return, it 
was the opinion of almost everyone 
that the show would still have been 
worthwhile. Any church, community 
or other institution would be wise to 
discover for itself the constructive ef- 
fects that can be produced by a show 
of this sort. Already the women of our 
church are laying plans for another 
hobby show next year. When our first 
show came to an end one person could 
say, “I told you so.” That was Mrs. 
Heebner, who had been sure all along 
that with cooperation our guild group 
could put over a successful hobby 
show. How right she was! 





THREAD 


Jnazing Strong 


NOW AVAILABLE 
For Home Use... 


genuine Du Pont Nv- 
lon thread is practically un- 
breakable. Perfect for 
ing buttons on tight, mend- 
ing children's and work 


BLACK or WHITE 
APPROX 4800 

clothing, linens and tatting. FEET 

Perf for crocheti: 


its ue- 

dability. Here is vour ‘chance to a giant 

Spool of 4800 feet, almost a mile of Nvion cirend 

at the sensational war surplus close-out price 
of only $1.49. Ideal for hand or sewing-machine. 

SEND NO MONEY. TEST AT OUR RISK 


ust send your name and address. S: white or 
lack or two giant spools for only $2.89. arrival, 
it only $1.49 per spool ($2.89 for two spools) 
plus C.O.D. postage on our guarantee if vou are 
not delighted, you can return in 10 days and 
money back. Cash with order, we pay 

limited amount available. Write Today. 


LEEWARD PRODUCTS 
Dept. 4638. 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, II!. 











It’s EASY to Weave with Smooth 





Rugs, men’s suiting, luncheon sets, drapes 
—whatever you make—will be at its best 
when you weave with Lily yarns. Colorfast, 


Yarns 


boilproof, Lily yarns are‘easy to handle, and 
will preserve your designs indefinitely. 


Hand weaving deserves the best yarn, SO. pe--------- 
choose Lily .. . for color, lustre and strength. 


For every article you make, select your color 
and size from the wide Lily assortment in cot- 
ton, wool and linen yarns. Send today for sam- 
ples, prices and your copy of our latest booklet, 
“Practical Weaving Suggestions” —sent free 


postpaid. Use coupon. 





WEAVING WITH LILY YARNS 
AT PENLAND, N. C, 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. 0, SHELBY, N. C. 


Please send samples, prices and a copy of your 
latest booklet, “Practical Weaving Suggestions” 
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Florida’s Flower Lady 


(Continued from Page 13) 

I POTTING plants, Mrs. Collins se- 

lects a tin can and punches two or 
three holes in it to allow for drainage. 
She fills the can approximately half 
full of leaf mold from her leaf mold 
pit. Leaf mold is a very important yet 
an inexpensive source of fertilizer. 
Mrs. Collins rakes all leaves and other 
humus-making materials from her yard 
into a pit where they are allowed to 
rot. She also gathers leaf mold from 
the woods near her home where it has 
accumulated. Next to the leaf mold in 
the can Mrs. Collins puts ordinary top 
soil, free from roots, rocks and other 
foreign matter. She puts the plant in 
and works the dirt around it, leaving 
about an inch at the top of the can. 
She recommends watering house plants 
twice a week and says that they do 
best if they have the morning sun. 
Afternoon sun is bad for all flowers. 
Potted plants which are out-of-doors 
and which get a lot of sunshine require 
daily watering. 

During vacation trips over the coun- 
try Mrs. Collins keeps her eyes ever 
alert to study flowers. In New York 
at the World’s Fair she bought several 
plants which she brought home to try. 
One such plant was a Calliandra, the 
original of which she still has, and 
which has been the source of several 
dollars’ worth of potted plants. When 
she went to California to visit her 
son who was in the army air force 
there, she continued to study flowers, 
gather cuttings. In Texas, Arizona and 
New Mexico she collected ten varieties 
of cactus which she brought home and 
potted. She sells mumerous cactus 
plants. She has this to say about their 
culture. Lime rock is good for them. 
This is of interest to growers in the 
Florida area as an abundance of lime 
rock is found here. Also she says they 
grow very slowly in pots, only an inch 
or two a year. She says they will live 
indefinitely in the house without 
water. 


RS. COLLINS sells most of her 
potted plants in tin cans; she 

likes the 46-ounce grapefruit juice 
cans. The average customer wishes to 
transfer a potted plant which he pur- 
chases to his own pot; therefore, she 
finds it inadvisable to sell them in 
permanent containers, inasmuch as that 
would mean that the price of the con- 
tainer would have to be added to the 
cost of the plant, making the price less 
attractive to the customer. Potted 
plants are sold for from 25 to 35 cents, 





and the Piggly Wiggly store in Ocala 
handles most of Mrs. Collins's output 
on the same basis that it handles her 
flower plants and cut flowers. 

She is constantly adding to her store 
of potted plants because her friends 
and relatives for the most part give 
her new plants on her birthdays and 
at Christmas. No gifts please her more! 
She showed me a water plant which 
she got in this way. A beautiful large- 
leafed plant, which grows in water, as 
its mame suggests, this has been a 
source of increased income too, as it 
furnishes her offsprings to sell. 

Mrs. Collins showed me a huge bed 
of violets which she has grown from 
one bunch; also a large fern bed. She 
is now growing azalea rooting and 
shrubbery. She showed me a gerbera 
daisy, the original plants of which cost 
her 10 cents apiece several years ago. 








EARN AS YOU 

RE LEARN AT HOME. 
If you can read, 

A you can learn to 
write for pay. Send 


postcard today for 
WRITER || ape, tats Ne 


200 S. 7th St. Dept. 13 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 











QUILT PIECES “Assortment” 


500 pleces ~ $1.10 postpaid. Sample packet 
for 2Se¢ postpaid 


NATIONAL HOME SUPPLY CO. 
BOX BEAVER FALLS, PA. 














PRESSURE QUEEN 


FOUR CYLINDER 
PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSOR 


SPRAY PAINTING OUTFIT 


$9995 


Rpg 


COMPACT @ RUGGED @ POWERFUL 


The ideal air supply for home and farm 
workshop, machine shop, garage, service sta- 
tion and contracting painter. Inflates tires; 
refinishes automobiles, trucks, implements 
and furniture. Paints buildings better, faster 
and at lower cost than brush work. 
Compressor has 4 cylinders, drop forged 
crankshaft, heat treated valves and pistons, 
bronze bearings, forced feed lubrication. 
50-60 lbs. pressure without pulsation. Price | 
includes compressor as shown, with air 
gauge, 15 ft. hose, spray gun and % h.p. 
motor; fully guaranteed. With % h.p. 
motor—$109.95. 

If your dealer does not sell 

Pressure Queen write direct. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 


197 Railroad Ave. Harrison, Ohio 
PRESEN LSE SS 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Roots of this plant now sell for about 
50 cents each and she has about sixty 
in her bed which have grown from 
an original twelve. These are delicate 
plants and she said it took her years 
to learn their temperament. They re- 
quire a special acid fertilizer and not 
too much sun. These beds furnish cut 
flowers for the market. She is not sell- 
ing any roots as she wants to increase 
the size of her bed. Roots must be 
moved about every two years. 


N SPEAKING of azaleas Mrs. Collins 

said that they require leaf mold. 
She showed me how she roots them. 
She takes a limb from the main plant, 
covers a portion near its center with 
dirt and leaf mold. She places a rock 
over the portion thus covered and 
allows it to remain there for a year. 
At the end of the year the azalea is 
rooted and the new plant is cut off 
between the rock and the main plant. 
In Florida she recommends June and 
July as the best time for starting to 
root azaleas as heavy rains make the 
rooting easy. However, she said, the 
plants could be artificially watered. It 
is also good to transplant them during 
the rainy season. 

Mrs. Collins sells quite a number 
of African violets, She roots new plants 
by placing leaves from the plants in 
water. After three or four months the 
leaves are rooted and she sets them 
out. African violets sell for from $1.25 
to $2. These should always be in- 
directly watered, and only then when 
the soil appears dry. She warns against 
giving these plants too much water. 


ONG AGO Mrs. Collins learned to 

augment her income by offering 
a plant potting service. She repots 
ferns and other plants for stores and 
offices as well as for individuals. 
Business establishments ‘usually have 
large plants and for potting these her 
charge runs from $1.50 to $2. The 
charge for potting smaller plants is 
less. 

It was but a jump from selling cut 
flowers to selling funeral wreaths and 
sprays. Mrs. Collins began making an 
occasional wreath for the funeral of a 
friend or relative. She has customers 
who buy wreaths from her each 
Christmas to lay on a loved one’s grave. 
A local undertaker so admired one of 
her Christmas funeral wreaths that he 
ordered several from her this season. 


She showed me pepper grass, a 
native grass, which she ties in bundles 


and dries in the shade for use in || 


making wreaths. It paints easily with 
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an ordinary paint brush if it is placed 
against a solid surface. She told me 
of a recent funeral spray made un- 
usually beautiful by the liberal use of 
pepper grass painted orchid and pink 
and yellow. Green cedar and arbor- 
vitae, dried palm branches, dried oak 
leaves also are used as background in 
wreaths. She gathers all of these ma- 
terials about her place. Wreaths are 
shaped from coat hangers or florist 
wire. Real flowers in bloom in the 
season are of course added to the other 
decorations used in making up the 
wreaths, 


6 pecs FIRST year that Mrs. Collins 
tried to sell Christmas wreaths, in 
three weeks she sold $75 worth 
through one store. The native ma- 
terials which she uses in these include 
pine cones, green cedar, arborvitae, 
short leaf pine, Spanish moss, mag- 
nolia buds and holly berries, She 
gathers the ones that will not deterior- 
ate in large quantities throughout the 
year whenever she comes across them. 
She makes rosettes from the pine cones 
and magnolia buds, painting them in 
bright colors to harmonize with holly 
berries and evergreens to make at- 
tractive wreaths. 

Some Christmas wreaths are sold 
direct to the customers, but the Piggly 
Wiggly handles some too. A local 
florist recently told her that he would 
be glad to handle her entire output 
this year. But she prefers to sell 
through her regular channels. 

The first year she sold wreaths, she 
got $1.50 for them. Last year she 
sold them for $2.75, and this year she 
charged $5 for them. Local banks and 
other business institutions had been 


paying considerably more for theirs, 
purchased elsewhere. 

At Christmas time Mrs. Collins 
offers novelties. Table and mantel 
decorations made from pine cones, 
holly and evergreens, patterned some- 
what after the Christmas wreaths, find 
an easy market. 


M*™ COLLINS’s flower growing was 
at first a hobby. For several 
years she helped her husband in oper- 
ating his grocery store on wheels while 
caring for her home and son, and in- 
dulged in her hobby only at odd times, 
but even in those days her flower 
growing paid her a nice profit. 

It was in 1945 that her husband 
decided to go West. She was reluctant 
to leave her home and her flowers 
and so he went alone, and she stayed 
in Florida. It was also in 1945 that 
her son, an only child, was reported 
missing in the Pacific. He has since 
been declared dead. Through her trials, 
she declares, her work with her 
flowers has kept her sane, helped her 
to see a purpose in life. 

Every week in the year Mrs. Collins 
receives income from her business. 
Sometimes the amount is small, per- 
haps $7 or $10, but at other times it 
is larger, running well over $20. Hard 
work? Yes, there is plenty of that 
and she does almost all of the work 
about her place and with her flowers 
herself. But she loves growing things 
and her soul finds a peace and a satis- 
faction in working. with them. More- 
over, the artistic sense and the in- 
genuity in her find expression in the 
beauty she produces with her hands 
and the soil. 











Men Seah “Headquarters 


THE ART OF HOOKED-RUG 


MAKING Batchelder—Crammed with 
more than 150 successful patterns and design 
ideas for borders and center designs. Explains 
and illustrates all processes involved and the 
simple equipment needed. 


WEAVING YOU CAN DO Allen 


—Takes up all the important questions involved 
in successful hand weaving; covers all variations 
of weaves, all types of I . their thods of 
operation, and threading details. A modern book, 
excellently illustrated with photographs and 
drawings. 


RUGMAKING CRAFT Allen— 


For the amateur or beginner of all ages. Simple 
processes and designs and preparing of equip- 
ment for making rugs. Wide choice of projects 
from handsome cut-pile rugs to simple rough 
mats and pads. 

Order from your dealer or direct. 

















“TI guess it’s O. K., he’s building it as a 


hobby with his own material.” 





’ ing parts. 


supplies. 


621 S. Ninth Street 





DO YOUR OWN CHINA REPAIRING 


INVISIBLE CHINA REPAIRING 


‘Master Craftsmanship recognized in American and European 
Art Centres uninterrupted since the year 1786." 

Complete artist supplies for repairing, replacing and decorating 
every variety of china and glass WITHOUT firing. 

Complete China Repair kit, $5.00 postpaid anywhere in the U. S. 
Complete molding kit $3.00 postpaid, for easily replacing miss- 


NO PREVIOUS ART OR TECHNICAL INSTRUCTIONS 
NECESSARY 


A perfect profitable hobby for ladies. Send for list of other 


A. LUDWIG KLEIN & SON 
“ADHESIVE SPECIALISTS" 


Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
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The Gravely ALONE 

solves every major up- 

keep problem of the 
country home or 
small farm. . 


Write for 
FREE CATALOG 


GRAVELY 


motor pow a cur. co. (|) : 
Box 254 = 
DUNBAR, W. VA. 








STAMPED GOODS ensroiverinc 


Good quality white cotton art cloth. One 3-plece 
VANITY SET, One 3-piece BUFFET SET, One 
3-piece CHAIR BACK SET and 1-piece 11 x 33 
DRESSER SCARF. All 4 items (10 pieces) for 
$1.50 postpaid; or SOc each postpaid. 


NATIONAL HOME SUPPLY CO. 








BOX 347 BEAVER FALLS, PA. 








Greeting Card Sculptor 
(Continued from Page 15) 


the deckling of the edges, which is 
the next procedure. For deckling he 
uses a card punch with a one-quarter- 
inch plunger. The card is now ready 
for the design. In making the design, 
Knox follows no outline other than 
a few short strokes with the razor 
blade as the basic point for the form- 
ing of a flower or other object. The 
birds and flowers, ships and trees, 
simply come out of his fertile imagina- 
tion and take form on the cardboard. 
And since he has no concrete model 
to copy from, no two pictures are 
ever exactly alike. All of the work on 
the designs is done with gouges, razor 
blade, pen, or ice pick. Lines and very 
small dents are formed with the razor 
blade. Tiny dots are made with the 
ice pick. Small chips are made with 
the sharpened rear énd of a pen. But 
it is in the gouge that the magic lies. 
For different kinds and sizes of de- 
signs Knox uses different gouges and 
in different ways. For instance, a U- 
shaped gouge turned upside down 
forms perfect toad-stools and_bell- 
shaped flowers. 

In painting the pictures Knox uses 
only pastels. Too much color renders 
the scene garish and detracts from 
its beauty. Sometimes he tints the en- 


tire card, using. the color as a back- 
ground. But for the most part the 
background is left white, which serves 
as contrast for the colored design. One 
request he received from a gift shop 
was for pure white cards to be used 
for weddings. 


AS WITH most greeting cards, Knox's 
design is formed toward the left 
of the card, leaving a space at the 
right for a written message. For this 
lettering the razor blade is used. 

“With practice,” Knox says, “it is 
not difficult. Personally, I can write 
better with a razor blade than with 
a pen or pencil.” 

With a stylus he scribes a line 
lightly and uses it as a guide, as one 
uses the lines on ruled writing paper. 
In forming the letters, all of Knox’s 
strokes are made downward. The 
downward strokes as used in ordinary 
pencil writing are made first, then 
with the rounded end of the razor 


' blade he lightly traces the upward 


strokes as he would with a pencil. 
Later he carves over this light line 
with a downward stroke of the sharp 
corner of the blade. 


All of Knox’s instruments are kept 
very sharp. His razor blades are 
honed and stropped often and care- 
fully. He works equally well on a 
table or a lap-board, but in either case 
there is always a piece of linoleum 
beneath the card on which he is work- 
ing. This is to prevent the dulling of 
the point of any instrument that might 
penetrate the cardboard. 

“One happy feature of this hobby,” 
Knox says, “is that it can be carried 
on anywhere. A handicapped indi- 
vidual can enjoy it, so long as he has 
his hands and vision. Even a bed-rid- 
den person can handle a lap-board.” 





A NEW TWIST IN CRAFTS 


A CREATIVE HOBBY FOR ALL 
AGE GROUPS 
Bend your ideas into shape. Make original and 
entertaining gifts and ornaments. 

EACH KIT CONTAINS: 10 Cellophane 

wrapped bundles (10 stems in each, 

12” long), 10 brilliant assorted colors. 
Complete with Simple Instructions, $1.00 

At All Handicraft Suppliers 

AMERICAN PIPE CLEANER CO. 


Dept. 3, Norwood, Mass. 











PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Mail Order Journalist 


(Continued from Page 41) 


REAKING IN as a writer in this 
field is easier now than when | 
first tackled it. For one thing, there 
are more trade magazines in the field 
and far less writing competition. Most 
of the writers are dealers and begin- 
ners and, because mail order is ex- 
periencing a boom, many of them 
find little time to write. : 
Editors will gladly publish almost 
anything of interest to the field and 
most of them have real difficulty in 
getting enough material. Particularly 
hard to get are interview articles cov- 
ering mail order personalities. Few of 
these are ever submitted to the mail 
order magazines but they are very 
popular. Anything that is reasonably 
well written and of interest to the 
industry will find a ready market. A 
perusal of a few issues will show the 
kind of material the editors buy. 
Now, as for the actual spare time 
business you will conduct, that is up 
to you. There are limitless possibili- 
ties. Once you have ready a few good 
books or courses on mail order, you 
will have a half dozen or more good 
ideas. When you have settled on 
something, it is usually wise to check 
its worth with a reliable mail order 
counselor before going ahead. 


RITING YOUR own advertise- 

ments isn’t as easy as writing 
articles. Advertising is a specialized 
field requiring special skill and a 
knowledge of salesmanship and human 
nature. But, if you feel you have the 
ability to turn out good advertisements, 
fetch a good book on mail order ad- 
vertising from your public library and 
study it from cover to cover. 

The amount of advertising paid for 
articles varies according to the pub- 
lication. Some give as little as one 
or two inches but most give a quarter 
page. A few go as high as a half 
page. The value of this advertising 
may range from $4 to $40 or $50, 
with about $10 to $15 a good aver- 
age. A couple of the magazines pay 
cash if it is requested. 

Material should be neatly typed 
and double spaced in regular manu-: 
script form. The usual rules for sub- 
mitting scripts should be observed. 
Reports are prompt in most cases and 
the editors are usually friendly and 
helpful. If your manuscript fails with 
one publication, submit it to another. 
Some of the journals are very par- 
ticular but others are so hard up for 
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The Hobby Club House 


Since one of the main purposes of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES is to hee hobbyists the world 
over become better acquainted, this column has 
been established by reader demand to further 


hobbyist, you will want your name listed here. 

Just send us your name and address, and 
the yet under which you would like your 
name listed, along with 50 cents for each inser- 

















MAKE JEWELR == 


A 
Work right on your kitchen table! No tools or experi- 
inn within a week. 











that aim. ti All | her’ ence necessary 
If you would like to correspond with other approval, istings will be subject to publisher's how to make 119. different fly eotaerabbed aot 
hobbyists enjoying the same spare-time activ- For your convenience, you may send $5.00 sprays, , bracelets, candy dishes, 
ity as your own, or would like information on for twelve consecutive insertions, thus saving #8 trays, wall plaques, ete Tilustrates also 55 kinds 
any particular hobby from a more experienced $1.00. THE EDITOR pa By oe. Eee 
glow-in F of raw ma- 
terials with whol 
AMERICAN DRESDEN ART JEWELRY Besinner's Kit, $3 ($3.60 in Canada), postpaid 
Donna Clemens, 326 - 20th Street, N. W., EA. White, 2805 Warsaw Avenue, Price Hil, 
a my Rapids, Iowa . HOUSE of GIFTS 
Gincinneti 4, Oto. ne Box 4550-2 Coral Gables, Fla. 
COLEUS GROWING MINIATURE POTTERY 
Hazel Powell, Fairy Cave, Reeds Mo. 


Miss Ade Adelaide M. Muller, P. O. Box 685, Lake 
ity, Fla. 





COPPER JEWELRY 


Mrs. Marie Towle, 617 Mulberry Street, Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 








DOLLS 


Mrs. Leon Amerman, Partridge, Kan. 
Carrie A. Hall, Handicraft Shop, 517% North 


Dewey, North Platte, Nebr. 
FELT NOVELTIES 


Mrs. Willis B. Coleman, 33 Selleck Place, Strat- 
ford, Conn. 














MOTORISTS TAILORED TOURS 
- S. Eves, 8146 Langley Avenue, Chicago 19, 





Here is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


I want to contact new writers, in- FREE 





PET STOCK 
Fay Gordon, Pleasant Lake, N. D. 


RECIPES 
Eunice svete, 610 S. Meridian Street, Wash- 
ington, Ind. 
SALT AND PEPPER SHAKERS 


Carol  aacage 5 Be 308, 154 W. North Ave- 
nue. Chicago 1 














SEA SHELL JEWELRY 





Frank J. Lohoff, P. O. Box 721, Evansville 1, 
nd. 


Mr. Herbert Ramlose, 2513 N. Francisco Ave- 





FURNITURE REFINISHING 
Janet Lee Hawes, Adams Center, N. Y. 


GARDENING 
Fay Gordon, Pleasant Lake, N. D. 


GOLD, SILVER, COLOR STAMPING 


Mr. Herbert Raabe, 2513 N. Francisco Ave- 
nue, Chicago 47, Il. 

















nue, Chicago 47, 
SHAWLS 


Catherine Potter, 48 Graham Avenue, Cortland, 
New York. 


WOOD CARVING 


Frank Timberlake, Jr., 715 West Cary Street, 
Richmond 20, Va. a 


YARN KITTENS 











osephine Lysen Pederson, 412-14 Street, North, : 


son, 





material, they'll print anything with- 
in reason. There are a couple of dozen 
magazines in the field that could be 
called “substantial” and dozens of 
others in the “small time” category. 


HOSE WHO aren’t interested in the 

mail order business as a spare time 
business or full time career, can still 
sell to this field. As mentioned, a 
couple of the magazines pay cash and 
the advertising you receive from 
others can be sold (at a discount) to 
an established dealer who can make 
use of it. While I don’t entirely 
recommend this latter practice, it has 
been done and I’ve never heard of 
an editorial objection being raised. 
Usually, though, editors are interested 
in promoting the industry and they 
give preference to those who take a 
real interest in the field. Some strictly 
outside material finds a market. I re- 
call a case a few years ago where a 
man with no connection with mail 
order and little knowledge of the 


business sold a series of articles based . 


on the consumer’s viewpoint of the 
field. 

But, if you do use the advertising 
you get in payment to promote your 
own business, you won't regret it. 
Properly used, the advertising can 
bring returns out of all proportion to 
its actual cost value. 


I'll make no attempt to give you 
the names of all the mail order trade 
journals nor will I even name all the 
leaders, However, here are a few, and 
by reading their advertisements you'll 
discover many more: 


Mail Order World, 
Ord, Nebraska. 


Progressive Mail Trade, 
820 Center Avenue, 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Mail Order Man, 

205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 
Advance, 

313 E. 21st Street, 

New York 10, New York. 
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d in cashin hundreds of 
checks for $1 to $100, off 
aie aed prem qneonec:_ MFORMATION 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-PH_ INDEPENDENCE COLORADO cele. 











MAKE FLEXIBLE 
RUBBER MOLDS 





Start your own natalty ‘man- 
ufacturing business in ae! 
coure time at home. 
PRO-MOLD make money 2 
pened eeatean antibod: 
‘onal- 
Tike tubber molds for as 
“— rh 5c apiece. Hundreds . 
sts from a single flex- 
ie PRO. MOLD." Anyone 
can duplicate the finest stat- 
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60 
She Braids Memories 


(Continued from Page 25) 


has to be about an inch wide, and thin 
dress cloth may require up to two and 
one-half inch widths, 


LDING THE braid when it is 
started is a problem at first. But 
Mrs. Ladd solved this by covering a 
heavy old-fashioned flatiron with a 
plump cushion. She pins the starting 
braid to this until it is long enough 
to be held underneath the flatiron. 
There are no humps in the braids 
Mrs. Ladd makes. In the matter of 
piecing strips, she pieces ordinary ma- 
terial by overlapping about one- 
quarter inch and stitching on the 
machine. She goes through a long row 
of piecings, stitching one end of the 
overlap and sewing from one to 
another. Then she turns the whole 
thing over and stitches the other end 
of the overlaps. When she clips them 
apart, she trims any loose ends close 
to the stitching. 
Heavy material she pieces by hand, 


catching one end of the overlap: 


straight across, then running the 
stitches straight down the center of 
the double thickness. She then trims 
the corners off and with a few well- 
placed stitches catches the whole piece 
firmly in place. 


3 ee CENTER braids of the rug are 
the most important, Mrs. Ladd in- 
sists. A well-proportioned oval rug 5 
feet long should have a first braid 26 
inches long. For the popular 42-inch 
scatter rugs, a center braid about 22 
inches is -advisable. 

Be sure these center braids lie per- 
fectly flat and even. Use the choicest, 
brightest material here, especially if 
you have only a small amount of it. 
Make all braids firm and flat. 

There are several ways of putting 
the braids together. They can be run 





PRODUCTS 


A Good Business of Your Own 
A Fine Craft for Schools, Camps, etc. 
Ready made Rubber Molds (only 25c to $1.00) 
Liquid Rubber (Make your own molds at cost of only a few cents each) 

Professional Statuary and 
Stone Plasters (made in Blue Rapids) 
Kits for Beginners 
Complete “Plastercraft” 
Instructions Free 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rapids, Kansas 


around and around from the center to 
the edge. This is satisfactory if the 
whole rug is hit-or-miss in coloring. 
If the arrangement is to be several 
rows of one color, each group may 
consist of continuous braids. In this 
case, taper the ends of the strips of 
which the braids are made so that they 
may be started and finished off neatly. 


5 lee wAy Mrs. Ladd prefers to work 
is to finish each round separately. 
She leaves a loose end at the start, 
and when the braid is sewed around, 
she fastens the last end to the first 
one in a seam on the wrong side. 
She trims the ends down closely and 
stitches them closed as invisibly as 
possible. 

“Be sure to lay the rug on a flat 
surface when sewing on the braids,” 
Mrs. Ladd directed. “Hold the braid 
easily but not too loosely or the edge 
will be ruffly. If you hold it too 
tightly your rug will be shaped like 
an over-sized bird’s nest.” 

“A well-made rug of woolen ma- 
terial,” she went on, “should wear for 
at least 25 years, even with the hard- 
est use. Cotton and rayon can be used 
but they do not wear nearly as well 
and are harder to work with. Also, 
wool rugs are the finest looking when 
finished.” 

Arranging the colors artistically has 
much to do with the beauty of the 
rugs. Some bright colors are needed. 
A strand of one color running through 
all the hit-or-miss’ braids helps unify 
the appearance of the whole rug. Rugs 
made almost entirely of hit-or-miss 
braids are certain to harmonize with 
the furnishings of any room. A few 
braids of a neutral color make a good 
edging and do not show the dust as 
much as the darker border preferred 
by many. 

“Of course I get tired of -making 
them sometimes,” Mrs. Ladd admits. 
“But where is the work that doesn’t 
become a little tiresome once in a 
while? I listen to the radio while I 
braid, and often my callers visit with 
me while I work.” 


M* LADp’s living room is occu- 
pied by the shelves of books 
that comprise the town library. She 
keeps this and the other three rooms 
in her little home spick-and-span, does 
canning and pickling, attends to her 
library work and is always ready to 
help any of her neighbors with sew- 
ing, knitting or personal problems, 
doing the rug work in her “spare 
time.” 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 





Right on your kitchen table, Lage can quickly 
ell an 


learn to make exquisite Sea Sh d Fish Scale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our beautifully photo- 
raphed home instruction course will , Me. 

iow to make over 100 designs of Earrings, Pins, 
Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, 
lecklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash by Candy 
Dishes, Wall Plaques, Candle Sticks, Dolls, Ani- 
mals, Miniatures, etc. 

Explains fully all the special sses of Dye- 
ing, Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, Luminousing, 
etc. Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Sea Shells, 
Fish Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or 
experience needed. Complete course only $1, 

stpaid. Beginner’s Kit $3 ($3.50 in Canada). 

rry, no C.O.D. orders. Our 12-page price list 


is free. 

HOUSE OF GIFTS 
Box 4550-B30 Coral Gables, Fla. 
“Largest Shelicraft Supply House in U. S$.” 





“People think I’m foolish,” she ex- 
plained when asked about the prices 
she is charging for her work, “in that 
I don’t ask more. Six dollars is all I 
charge for a 5-foot rug, with other 
sizes priced in proportion. But my 
customers furnish their own material 


—that’s what makes them memory 


rugs. Four big spools of stout thread 
will do for an average rug. Carpet 
warp is less expensive and better, too, 
if you can get it. Of course there’s the 
very slight expense of a package or 
two of dye now and then if more 
bright colors are needed. Maybe my 
price isn’t enough, but I get more 
satisfaction out of this rug work than 
folks realize.” 

She paused while she decided which 
of two shades of blue would look bet- 
ter in her last row of hit-or-miss. 


“Yes,” she went on at last, “the 
money is only a small part of the 
payment I get for this hobby of mine. 
In the first place, I make something 
out of next-to-nothing. Folks bring 
bags and bundles of old rags, prac- 
tically useless. They get in return rugs 
that are worth a great deal both in 
cash and in sentiment. That’s an un- 
usual bargain in these times.” 


OME OF her clients, she went on 
to explain, tuck a number of use- 
ful articles into the bags and bundles 
—clothing, shoes, hats and sweaters 
that they know she will place where 
they will fill the greatest need—and 
this is a pleasure and satisfaction in 
itself. 
“When you get along in life,” she 
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continued, listing the rewards of her 
rug work, “you’re very apt to have a 
lot of discomforts, real and imaginary. 
A hobby like this is much better than 
sitting down and groaning about them. 
Memory rugs are different from ordi- 
naty rugs. People drop in to bring 
their memory materials, and first thing 
you know they’re telling their stories. 
It gives an old lady a lot to think 
about.” 

Memory rugs. Each one is a fe- 
minder of whomever wore the things 
braided into them. And in each home 
in which they are used, every strand, 
every patient stitch will be for years 
a lasting reminder of the little lady 
rug-maker in Vermont. 


Hobbying In Washington 
( Continued from Page 51) 


smallest book, a quarter of an inch 
high and an eighth of an inch thick. 
This rare book midget is a copy of 
“Rose Garden” by Omar, printed as a 
stunt by a Worcester, Massachusetts, 
firm. The world’s largest book is be- 
lieved to be a giant edition of Audu- 
bon’s “Birds of America,” three feet, 
three inches high and two feet, two 


and a half inches wide. The height of. 


the book was decided upon by the 
height of the turkey, largest bird pic- 
tured in the life-sized color illustra- 
tions. 

Uncle Sam dug down deep into his 
pockets to purchase the Vollbehr col- 
lection of incunabula (books printed 
before 1500), including many early 
Bibles. This 3,000 volume collection 
cost 114 million dollars and was pur- 
chased during the cautious depression 
days. It is one of the few collections 








MAKE MONEY 
with 


LARSON 
Leathercraft 


On easy-to-assemble belts, gloves, 
purses, woolskin toys and mittens, many 
other useful items. Wide line to choose 
from. Moderate priced tooling leathers 
as well as top quality calfskins. All tools 
and accessories. No experience neces- 
sary; instructions come with materials. 


Send ten cents at once for catalog with 
101 money-making ideas. 


J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
4246 Arthington Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 


purchased with Congressional appro- 
priations, most of the more recently 
acquired volumes having been donated 
by private collectors such as the famed 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, the late Edward 
S. Harkness, Mrs. John Boyd Thacker, 
Mrs. Clarence Jones (donator of the 
Henry James collection), etc. 

According to bibliographical author- 
ities, a rare book is judged primarily 
on a basis of character. If you are pur- 
chasing a rare book you should also 
consider its condition, although there 
have been situations in which a well- 
preserved set of old books are topped 
by another frayed set, which was in- 
creased in value by marginal notes 
written by a famous person. Rareness, 
however, is usually the chief quali- 
fication. 





HOBBYISTS’ BUSINESS AID 


HE U. S. Census Bureau has al- 

ready started on its most ambitious 
industrial census. When complete, it 
will tell the story about America’s 
production, materials, employment, 
fuel use, inventories, plant costs, equip- 
ment and motor vehicles. Although it 
probably won't be finished before the 
end of 1948, this information should 
prove of real service to hobbyists de- 
ciding upon and setting up their own 
hobby-businesses. 


FINGER TIP FACTS 


HE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT has 

at last published a check-list to 
beat all check-lists. Entitled Business 
Service Check List (No. BSCL-47) 
it is a weekly 4-page bulletin that 
itemizes all marketing data, manage- 
ment aids, economic surveys and 
trends, etc. put out by the Department 


during the week, and available to the §—4 


public. The check-list covers the Of- 
fice of Domestic Commerce, Office of 
Small Business, Patent Office, Office 
of Business Economics, Census Bureau, 
and others. An annual subscription 
(52 issues) to the Business Service 
Check List costs $1, or less than 2 
cents an issue. ADDRESS: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

















LEARN LANDSCAPING 


Profitable career—absorbing hobby 
for men and women! Thorough 
home-study course in landscaping, 
garden design. 45 lessons, beauti- 
fully printed and _ illustrated. 
Learn in spare time, 8-12 months. 
Hundreds of successful graduates 
all over the world. 32nd year. 
Write for Free Catalog. 


American Landscape School 
6494 Grand Avenue 
m Moines 12, Iowa 











of your own, or use 
‘as gifts. Free instruction of- 
fer tells HOW. Sample of 
fragrance, full particulars 





At Home 
Torrey, 95 Federal, Boston, Mass. 





“lhe Greatest NEW 
TRIPL Eis: 
DOLLAR VALUE. 


wren Free 
Wi fete WIN 







The GREATEST 
triple dollar value 
you’ve ever found! 
Amazing needlework 
find—almost unbeliev- 
able. These designs 
would cost as much 
as $5 if bought individually, in the usual 
way. Hot Iron Transfers—Dozens of pat- 
terns—for pretty kitten tea towels, pan- 
holders, pillowslips, bedroom ensemble, 
baby things, dolls, luncheon sets, aprons, 
scarfs, ‘’kerchiefs, etc. Jacket patterns, 
quilts, crochet, pictures, monogram alpha- 
bet, and a whole ‘‘world’’ of other nice 
things. 

You’ll simply be amazed! 
think all this would cost a 
but, the best news of all, you get all of 
these patterns in THE GREATEST collec- 
tion for only $1.00, Postage Paid, Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


*FREE SURPRISE GIFT 
Write today — you'll receive a package 
of exclusively patented Crayonex with di- 
rections for colorful textile decorations, 
*PLUS an EXTRA surprise gift if you 
write within 10 days. Address: Aunt Ellen, 
F228 Handcraft Bldg., Kansas City 16, Mo. 


You might 
great deal— 
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Midget Power Drill 


g bees A new small power drill 
on the market, the King midget 
power drill, that is winning wide 
popularity. 

This new drill has a handy pistol 
gtip, a polished aluminum body, 
geared-head motor, a six-foot quality 
cord, and trigger finger control. It 
operates on 60 cycle, 110 volts A. C. 
at approximately 600 R. P. M. and 
takes bits up to %4 inch. 

Valuable for craftsmen, hobbyists 
and for every home work shop, the 
King midget power drill, the drill of 
a thousand uses, is ready for immediate 
delivery and retails for $6.95. The in- 
strument is manufactured by the Wolf- 
son & Fairclough Mfg. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


For Silver-Soldering 


A SILVER-SOLDERING outfit intro- 
duced by the American Products 
Corporation, 800-15 Lowell Bldg. 
Chicago 5, Illinois, produces unbreak- 
able, non-corrosive, leak-proof joints 
actually stronger than the metal itself. 
It includes all necessary equipment and 
materials for brazing. It compares 


Midget Power Drill 


Heaping yz wi HOBBY P 


In communicating with companies whose products are described on this page : 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 

























favorably with acetylene torch brazing 
for light bench work on metals up to 
Y4-inch thickness. It sells for $7.50 
complete. 

The outfit includes an improved 
type alcohol torch, fuel, heat retaining 
chamber, accessories, instructions for 
use, and a handy silver solder supply 














kit including a tube of superior flux 
paste and 100 inches assorted sizes 
silver solder wire and one-inch width 
strip sheet. This kit, which may also 
be used with an acetylene torch, is 
sold separately for $2.50. All are 
packed in a self contained permanent 
case which will keep all of the ma- 
terials together and available when 
wanted, and until used up. The weight 
is only three pounds. 





PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Free Weaving Booklet 


HY ARDWEAVERS throughout the 
country will find useful advice on 
weaving with wool in the new “Prac- 
tical Weaving Suggestions” just issued 
by Lily Mills Company, Shelby, North 
Carolina. 

The eight colorful pages contain 
directions and tips for getting the best 
results with wool. This issue marks 
the addition of wool to the Lily line 
which has been known to handweavers 
for many years for cotton yarns and 
threads. The booklet was written for 
the Lily Mills by Howard C. Ford of 
the Penland School of Handicrafts. 

Weavers will find full directions in 
“Practical Weaving Suggestions” for 
four articles—a rosepath runner, a 
cushion cover (Queen’s Delight), a 
crib blanket, and a wall hanging in a 
cross stitch design. 

Handweavers can get their free copy 
from the Handweaving Department, 
Lily Mills Company, Shelby, North 
Carolina. 


Photo Accessories Data 


Gam MENDELSOHN, president of 
Mendelsohn Speedgun Co., Inc., of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, has announced 
the publication of the company’s new- 
est catalogue, consisting of twelve 
pages of data and illustrations of 
various types of Speedguns, flasher 
units, \magnetic trippers, extension 
lighting, connector cords, cable releases, 
extension cords, reflectors, and miscel- 
laneous other. photoflash accessories. 
The last page of the catalogue contains 
a handy “Speedgun Check Chart” in- 
dicating the proper Speedgun and 
adapting parts for every camera, simply 
by locating the name of the camera 
and/or shutter on the chart. 

A special feature is the catalogue’s 
reference to the Mendelsohn Speedgun 
timer which instantly checks Speed- 
guns or other synchronizers, as well as 
shutters with built-in synchronization, 
indicating whether they are properly 
adjusted for maximum efficiency or 
whether the shutter is opening too late 
or too soon to take full advantage of 
peak illumination. The timer requires 
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no laboratory technique or special 
training, and can be operated by any- 
one. 

A copy of the catalogue may be ob- 
tained by writing to Mendelsohn 
Speedgun Co., Inc., 457-461 Bloom- 
field Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
Department 112T. 


Puppet Opera Impresario 
(Continued from Page 22) 

and meaning “King’s Home.” The 

dainty Viking cocktail lounge and the 


main restaurant, decorated in the mod- 
ern Swedish motif, with the three 


crowns of the coat of arms woven into” 


the blue and gold carpeting, were once 
the reception room, library and dining 
room where the grand ladies and gal- 
lant gentlemen of the Gay Nineties 
were entertained at quiet dinners and 
gala parties. The private dining rooms 
on the second floor—one of which is 


. known as the Lauritz Melchior Room 


and which was formally dedicated by 
the great tenor himself—were once 
the tastefully appointed bedrooms 
where prominent visitors to this prairie 
metropolis slept amid lavish and yet 
charming elegance. And, of course, the 
old McCormick ballroom on the third 
floor has been converted into that fab- 
ulous miniature opera theatre, which 
words will never quite describe. 


AS ONE would expect, knowing the 
proprietor’s background, the 
Smorgasbord is the achievement extra- 
ordinary on the part of Kungsholm’s 
chefs. Here, if you are a newcomer, 
host Chramer introduces you to taste 
delights you never knew before. He 
carefully explains that the Smorgas- 
bord is designed to whet the appetite 
and to become a worthy prelude to the 
meal to follow. And you are easily 
convinced. One look at that table is 
guaranteed to sharpen the dullest ap- 
petite. 

“It is what it took the Scandinavians 
five hundred years to create,” he goes 
on. “When Scandinavians lacked sun- 
shine, they got their Smorgasbord. At 
the christening, at the wedding, at the 
anniversary, the Smorgasbord provides 
that needed extra touch. It is an artistic 
achievement. It is not merely a buffet 
dinner, as so many think, but a pre- 
sentation of choice native fish, meat 
and cheese delicacies, the partaking of 
which is a gourmet’s ritual throughout 
the Northern countries.” 

First of all, he will insist that you 
enjoy your Aquavit or aperitif with 


the fish, possibly Kara Sillbiten, which 
to the initiated is herring. Of course, 
you retire to your table and devote 
your undivided attention to this open- 
ing rite. Then, taking a fresh plate, 
you return to select a meat delicacy, 
such as Smarvarmt (Swedish meat 
balls). And maybe you would like to 
try some of those salads which are so 
temptingly displayed at the long table. 
In other words, you return to the 
Smorgasbord just as often as the spirit 
and your appetite move you. 


G aang: AND only then, are you ready 
for dinner. First comes the soup— 
and the chef really goes all out on 
this—followed by the main entree, of 
either domestic or Scandinavian origin, 
rare Danish pastries, unusual cheeses, 
and Kungsholm coffee—a really de- 
lightful brew. 

One experience like this, and you'll 
readily understand why Fredrik 
Chramer insists that this adventure 
should take two hours or more. In 
fact, if your time is limited, he'd 
rather have you come back another 
time when you can afford to tarry a 
while. And don’t ever make the mis- 
take of taking a diet with you to 
Kungsholm. For, as your host con- 
tends, dining leisurely in the grand 
manner puts you at peace with the 
world and prepares you to enjoy the 
final treat in gracious living— the 
opera as sung by the world’s great 
masters. 

Early last year, fire seriously dam- 
aged the Kungsholm theatre and res- 
taurant. Immediate steps were taken 
to re-build and restore the structure, 
and while there have been many de- 


lays, it is hoped to hold the re-opening 7 


early this year. 

Chramer states that he is not making 
any radical changes in the layout of the 
building or in the decorations of the 
individual rooms, as he is most eager 
to keep the original setting and atmos- 
phere of the place. He is, however, 
building a two-story addition on the 
front of the old mansion, which will 
make the new Kungsholm somewhat 
larger and. offer increased facilities 
for the accommodation of his guests. 

Maybe you are not strictly an epi- 
cure, maybe your music appreciation 
has not been fully developed and cul- 
tivated, but, after a visit to Kungs- 
holm as the guest of Fredrik Chramer 
—and you'd be well advised to make 
your reservation weeks in advance— 
you must admit that it has been a 
different and unusual experience, that 
the promise of those massive oak doors 


Knit 6 Colors 
As Easy As I Color 


SET OF 10 : 
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- SEND NO MONEY—Test At Our Risk 
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or 
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Plastics Supplies 


Everything in plastics — Lucite, Plexiglas. 
Dyes, Rods, Sheets, Cements, Buffs. Lowest 
prices. Send 3c stamp with name, address 
and this ad for 


catalog. 
PLASTICS MFG. & SUPPLY CORP. 
Dept. PH-2, 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





on Ontario Street has been more than 
fulfilled—from the first glimpse of 
the Smorgasbord to the last note of 
La Tosca. 

For you have sat in on the fulfill- 
ment of a dream—the dream of a 
little boy whose childhood hobby has 
om rich dividends, not only to the 

y himself, but to all those who come 
to e of his hospitality. As Fred- 
rik Chramer would say, “Skal!” 





Core LT THE NEED FOR 


EXTRA MONEY OR A 
FASCINATING HOBBY? 


Make clever lapel ornaments, 
handbags, cute baby booties, soft 
cuddly toys and many more lovely 
items for yourself and friends, out 
of colorful FELT. 

It’s so easy—just a snip of your 
scissors ... and so economical— 
there is never any waste. 

Start yourself today in this fas- 


cinating pastime. Large sampler 
= kit containing patterns, cutouts, 
felt, cement, batten and a gener- 
ous supply of felt in ten colors 


‘sent upon receipt of only $1.25. 
Additional felt supplied at factory 
prices. 


THE FELT CRAFTERS 
Plaistow 55, New Hampshire 
FELT-CHENILLE-ORNAMENTAL STUDS 


Hobby Huddle 
(Continued from Page 52) 
for me are play—and I'd rather play. 
Robert Knox 
Rogers, Arkansas 





Sirs: 

As I look over my back issues of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, I feel a keen 
satisfaction in knowing I have made a 


Craft Pal 


THE COMBINATION 


DRILL GRINDER 





The “Craft Pal” is @ combina 
tion Drill and grinder, contplete 


with MOTOR- 5 ae 
WHEEL-SET F 

GRINDING STONES. STEEL 

WASHERS - LOCK P. 
Home Craftsmen, Hobbyists, Small Shop 
Owners will find “Craft Pal” indispensable 
for doing light duty grinding and drilling. 
Motor is cool-running, 1/20 H.P., 60 C, 
110 voles A.C., 3500 RP.M., with finger 
control switch. 


SEND NO MONEY - FILL IN AND.MAIL TODAY 


NOR MACHINE CORP. 
Fd 45 N. Division St., Buffalo, N. Y., Dept. HO 


Send parcel post C.0.D. one “CRAFT PAL” 
complete with full equipment for $8.95 


ODI Sickie s Fe Wi cont acne aw asbabsddapewees 
pees Paid al rahe Accom panies lng | 
“a Ot Bl Bo es ee Be 
MINOR MACHINE CORP., 45 N. Division St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


real investment in a yearly subscription. 
Every issue is tops with me and I enjoy 
reading all of the material, including 
the advertisements. They, too, tell a 
story in themselves. 

PROFITABLE HOBBIES ought to be 
on every schoolroom reading table in 
this country, because it offers a real 
solution for the problem of spare time 
activities—a definite preventive for 
juvenile delinquency. Besides it offers 
real help td the classroom teacher and 
pupils in that it is a “read-and-do” 
publication, and the reading material 
in it correlates very nicely with many 
school subjects. It takes but little imagi- 


nation to see how it ties in very nicely 


with reading, letter-writing, geography, 
short article writing, language, arts and 
crafts—but why go on?—the possibili- 
ties are all there! 
Take a bow, PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 

you deserve it! 

Lyman H. Pearsall, 

Lac du Flambeau, Wis. 


Sirs: 

I am a fourth year high school fellow 
who keeps a file on how to make 
money from odd jobs. 

The other day my aunt suggested 
that I look through her PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES for ideas. I looked and now 
I'm completely sold on PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES—from now on it is my maga- 
zine, too. 

Nearly every issue contained one or 
more articles on subjects in which I am 
interested. Some of the most outstand- 
ing to me were “Harvesting the Winter 
Fur Crop,” in December, 1946; “Artist 
in Wood,” December, 1946; “Turning 
Files into Knives,” March, 1947; “Cap- 
turing Birds in Wood,” ‘April, 1947; 
“He Doubles His Fishing Pleasure,” 
May, 1947, and “Teen Age Leather 
Craftsman,” June, 1947. 

The articles were helpful and inter- 

CASTING 


RELIG ais Phogith le 


ean easily make EXTRA MONEY casting 

. Complete “‘Cast-Kit’ contains 

qt. best Latex; S Ibs. Marblite 

Casting Clay; 3 Modelers; Scraping yw & full in- 
structions. Only $4.50 postpaid (or C.O.D., plus fee). 
Valuable 40-page Craft Catalog FREE. w. Va. orders 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 
Dept. PH-82, Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va. 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS# 
from 














Write for free Tiustrated literature, or send $5 
for a pair of hamsters and literature. 


Gulf Hamstery, 1528 Basil St., Mobile, Ala. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Answers to Quiz on 
Page 9 


1. TEAchers 6. galaTEAs 
2. sTEAlthy 7. misTEACh 
3. anTEAter 8. haTEAble 
4, unsTEAdy 9. sTEAmily 
5. bedsTEAd 10. TEAmster 








esting and full of money-making ideas 
for me. And I’m now reading all the 
back numbers and filing all articles 
which my aunt will let me cut out. 
Harvey Brewer, 
Jonesboro, Indiana 


Our House Is a 
Bird House 


(Continued from Page 46) 


of talking budgerigars, for as you will 
no doubt note, after reading this 
article, we have gone all out for the 


big birds. 
I HAVE made a scientific study of 

these birds and their habits, have 
taken care of them when they required 
medical treatment and have passed this 
knowledge on to others through my 
writings, down the years, for three 
different bird magazines. At present 
we are just about ready to put some 
remedies on the market for different 
bird ailments, especially the heretofore 
incurable habit of feather picking. We 
have tried this remedy out on just 
about all types of birds from canaries — 
to the big macaws, with one hundred 
percent success. 

Though having any sort of a hobby 
is an incalculable aid in enlivening 
one’s daily life, having a hobby of 
living things pays off particularly 
liberally, I think, in happiness, and 
interest aroused. 


Answers to Crossword 
Puzzle on Page 47 
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“DOUBLE - HEADER” 


For Hobbyists 


NUMBER 1 


Your Fellow Hobbyists 
INVITE YOU TO MEET THEM 
at The Hobby Club House 


From its first appearance in the January 
issue, THE HOBBY CLUB HOUSE has 
drawn the enthusiastic support of hobby- 
ist readers who are eager for a place to 
meet others with similar hobby interests. 

We all. like to get mail, and when it 
comes from those who may have new ideas 
about our own hobbies, it's even more 
welcome. As Mrs. R. R. of Wyoming, wrote, 
"I think your Hobby Club House is a fine 
idea and will be a great help to everyone.” 
Mrs. M. W., of Indiana, said, “I will be 
glad to give any information I can to any- 
one I hear from.” As Mrs: G. V. of Ohio 
added, “I can hardly wait for my first let- 
ter from Hobby Club House readers.” 


Since The Hobby Club House is being 
created as a reader service, we are happy 
to devote the necessary space with the 
compliments of PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Magazine. In order to pay the costs of type- 
setting and bookkeeping, a nominal fee 
of 50c per insertion is charged. 

Your name will be listed under the head- 
ing you specify, and if you wish it listed 
under more than one heading send 50c 
for each listing. 

If you would like your insertion to ap- 
pear continuously, we will be glad to ac- 
cept a 12-+time listing for only $5.00. 

Forms for Hobby Club House close on 
the tenth of the second month preceding 
publication, so send your order TODAY. 
Just give us your name and address, along 
with payment, and the hobby heading 
under which you wish to be listed. 





NUMBER 2 


A FEBRUARY SPECIAL 
of Hobby Ideas.... 


You may have a skill you employ in a 
hobby for your own pleasure that someone 
else is using to make welcome, extra dol- 
lars—and their story may have been told 
in an issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES that 
you missed. 

Since any hobby idea is a new one un- 
til YOU have seen it, we have packaged 
three specially selected issues as a Valen- 
tine Surprise for you. 

Of interest as a collector's item, as well 
as for hobby information, is the very first 
issue of PROFITABLE HOBBIES ever to ap- 
pear—February, 1946. In its pocket-sized 
pages you'll find the story of a backyard 
puppet show that has grown into the 
largest marionette factory in America—the 
account of a Florida couple who raise lilies 
at a nice profit—'’Dolls for Family Fun and 
Profit”—'’The Urge to Write’—''Training 
Coon Dogs” —'’Distinctive Greeting Cards” 
—''The Swing to Plastics’'—'Thorny Gold 
of the Desert’ and many more. 

In the February, 1947, issue you'll be in- 


trigued by the silkworm hobby of Jake 
Essayan. In addition, a quick glance at the 
Table of Contents shows “Weaving Piny 
F ragrance Into Profits,’’ ‘“Diminutive Daily,” 
“My Hobby Can Brighten Your Lapel,” 
“Dolls That Portray People,” “A Girl-Friend 
for the Snowman’—and many others. 

To fill out your hobby bargain of more 
than 150 ideas for only 50c we have in- 
cluded the March, 1947, issue which is also 
jam-packed with unusual hobby items. 

To secure your FEBRUARY HOBBY 
SPECIAL, just fill in your name and ad- 
dress on the blank below, add 50c and 
mail to 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
BC-4, Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed is 50c for which you are to send me, post- 
paid, the February, 1946, February, 1947, and Mareh, 
1947 issues of PROFITABLE HOBBIES in your special 
bargain offer. 














What’ll you do when you're 60? 

Retire ... travel... see the world... 
indulge your hobby? Or watch your 
friends do these things while you work 
till you die? 

You’re only old once. Enjoy those years. 
Save up for them. 

Put money regularly every payday into 





U. S. Savings Bonds—the same gilt-edged 
investment formerly known to you as 
War Bonds. 


And do it the easy way—by staying on 
the Payroll Savings Plan. 

It’s the sure way—the only way millions 
have ever been able to save real money for 
thereally big things they’ ve always wanted. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 





